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We insert a brief speech of Mr. Wedster, with a few 
words from Mr. Benton, in conclusion of the lively and 


powerful debate on the affairs of the post office, which 


took place in the senate on the evening of the 27th June, 
and resulted in the unanimous vote of that body, declar- 
ing that all the ‘contracts for loans by the sputinadion | 
general were illegal aud void.” | 

Many persons act as if they thought that the Ree1sTer | 
contained every thing’/—though happening a quarter of a 
century before its publication was begun. ‘The REGIS= | 
rer does contain many things, and thousands on thou-| 
sands of questions are settled by easy references to its 
closely printed and capacious pages in most parts of the 
United States—but still, now and then a portion of the 
public mind is directed to some particular subject that 
cannot be found in this reecord—and hundreds of person- 
al applications are made to us In vain. 

Within the last two or three months, we have had fre- 
quent calls for the proceedings of the house of represen- 
tatives of the United States, on the address to president 
Wass tnetron, when the latter had announced his inten- 
tion of retiring (a second time), into private life. We 
promised to give these proceedings soon after the rising 
of congress, and now present them, at length. 

In the Reeistrer of the 19th we gave it as the opinion 
of sound and practical men, that the /ador in agriculture 
had been reduced one-fourth in the last 30 or 35 years, 
by the use of improved implements and tools, facilities 
in communications, and more correct rotations of crops, 
Ke. 

We notice a new machine which, if what is said of it 
is true, isan important one. It is called a hemp-cutter, 
invented in East ‘Tennessee, by Dr. Thomas A. Ander- 
son, and constructed on very simple principles—and 
which, by the aid of two horses, will cut from 8 to 10 
acres a day, in the best possible and most satisfactory 
manner. 

We have published, we believe, all the public acts 
passed by the last congress, that, as we think, are gene- 
rally useful to be known. 

It will be seen by the law concerning the tonnage duty 
on Spanish vessels, inserted in our last, that the protect- 
ing principle has been fully recognised as to our navi- 
gation, though it is resisted as to our manufuctures! We 
have pleasure in the former—but would ask, why is re- 
ciprocity claimed for and given to ship builders and ship 
owners,and denied to spinners and weavers, iron makers 
and workers, and many other far more important branch- 
es of the national industry? Is the principle just in the 
one ease, and unjust in others? Why does it more con- 
cern an American farmer, that his flour should be ex- 
ported to Cuba and Porto Rico in a Spanish vessel, than 
that he should be compelled (as he may be) to wear a} 
coat of English cloth—while England prohibits the con- 
sumption of his flour or grain? 

Some curious observations of William Cobbett, in the 
British house of commons, on education, are inserted, to 
which we have prefixed one or two remarks. The doe- 
tines avowed by him are strange “in these our days,” 
He would keep society virtuous, by keeping the mass of 
the population ignorant! Ifthe demagogue is right, those 
who have been esteemed as the greatest benefactors of 
their kind, were wretched fools—that’s all. 


The seeond of a probable series* of pamphlets, on mat- 


ters relating to the bank of Maryland and other things 
about money, or paper, or credits, or managements, ap- 








“Since the preceding was in type, the propriety of using the 
Word “‘series*? has become manifest—by subsequent operations. 
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peared last Monday, making 105 oetavo pages. The late 
president of this bank, on the 18th of last month, pub- 
lished a deposition implicating the character of certain 
gentlemen, as being, in fact, his partners in the credits 
and managements of the bank, and the reply of those im- 
plicated now appears—pronouncing the eharges prefer« 
red not only scandalous and false, but also implicating 
other parties as concerned with the late president of the 
bank of Maryland, in the wild, if not desperately wick- 
ed, and enormous money operations of that institution; 
and the appendix contains a large body of strong testimo- 
ny in respect to these affairs. ‘This pamphlet will, most 
probably, give birth to a rejoinder on the part of the late 
president of the bank, and a reply from the new parties 
implicated—which, being incidentally connected with yet 
other parties, forebodes a long discussion at ‘the bar of 
the public reason;” parts of which it may become our 
duty to notice, as involving the proceedings of public men, 
though hoping to be excused from entering into the slough 
of speculation, (as we must politely call it), that has been, 
or is about to be, revealed! 

We shall give no opinion on the particular merits of 
the matters presented, except to say—that we never have 
seen a development of more rampant uses of credits than 
has been already made.* ‘They are referred to only to 
inform our readers what is going on. 

The crimes against the property of honest persons, 
committed in or through the bank of Maryland, are of a 
larger amount than the aggregate of all such crimes come 
mitted by those who have tenanted the Maryland peni- 
tentiary from its first establishment to the present day! 

sut out of the present disclosures, and others which 
may be expected, a public good will result. A great pro- 
portion of the power of this bank to plunder the people, 
grew out of the good reputation of certain of the gentle- 
men who suffered themselves to be appointed, and to have 
their names blazoned forth, as directors of the institution. 
Nobody supposed that these men would do wrong—or 
suffer wrong to be done. But, according to the present 
appearances of things—those on whose honesty the pub- 
lic relied, were as ignorant of the true state of the bank 
as they are of what is just now happening in the planet 
Saturn! And are these not “‘sins of omission??? Is a just 
responsibility to the public lost in an utter ignorance 
of concerns which they ought to have directed? And 
how is it, that worthy men permit their names to be used 
for certain purposes abroad, when, in truth, they are va- 
lued only because of necessary countings of noses at 
home—to make up a board! We insist on it—that gen- 
tlemen who lend their names in such cases should be 
held responsible for the conduct of those to whom it is 
lent; and the statements now before us, it may be hoped, 
will lead into a direct and clear understanding on this 
subject, when new banks are to be chartered—with pro- 
visions something after this manner: if the capital of the 
bank is not, in good faith, paid in as preseribed in the 
law—if its discounts, or accommodations, by whatever 





~ *We had here given a note, going intosome of the particulars 
stated, as to the outrageous, if not rascally, uses of credits al- 
luded to—bnt the insertion of these would have rendered it just 
that the other side should be shewn, as facts shall be stated. 
We wish to avoid the necessity of proceeding into details—but 
cannot retrain from offering a general protest against the parties 
—be they whom they may. And itis abominable, that the fee 

ble bank of Maryland, with a capital not exceeding 300,000 
dollars, and probably less, should have dealt in the millions that 
it evidently did do. 

It is time, also, that a full statement of the affairs of the bank 
should be made by the trustees, with specifications of accom- 
modations, not within the pale of ordinary business transactions. 

We bave no personal complaints to make against the bank 
of Maryland—for, long before its explosion, we thought it a 
bankrupt concern, and acted accordingly—not trusting it 24 
hours to the amount of 50 dollars— but there was nothin abso- 
lutely known that would have justified us in proclaiming oux 
opinion of it. 
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name they may be called, shall exceed a certain number of 
times the amount of the capital truly paid in and remain- 
ing active in the bank—f the issues of the bank, and other 
demands against it, shall more than so and so far eaceed 
the amount of its real eapital——every director of the 
bank shall be rendered personally responsible for all loss- 
es that may accrue by the bank, whose charter shall also 
be instantly forfeited on the establishment of mal-conduct 
in either respect. But the most shrewd and industrious 
directors may be deceived—they niust depend on the 
statements of presidents, cashiers and clerks: very well 
—let such statements be laid before the board every 
week, signed by the proper officers or clerks, and the 
directors be relieved of the personal responsibility just 
above spoken of, by proving the falsity of such statements, 
which falsehood shall be made a felony, subjeeting the 
author of it to hard labor in the penitentiary for a period 
of not less than 21 years. Misiakes in such eases can- 
rot be plead, for they cannot be made. But if directors 
shall disregard the true statements so made, the felony 
ought to rest with them, and the punishment follow it. 

t may be said, that, under such conditions, boards of 
directors could not be obtained. Perhaps not as now ob- 
tained, or in such numbers: but these things would be 
easily remedied—for persons really interested in the 
bank, would then be those really directing the affairs of 
the bank; and names would not be lent so heedlessly as 


they are now, to lead innocent persons into the snares of 
credit-mongers. 





‘It is said that the bank of the United States will make 
$70,000 by the enhanced value of gold, in consequence of 
the late laws—having a consideraple quantity of coin and 
bullion in its vaults, ready for the new coins ordered to 
be made, some of which appear to be already in circula- 
tion—or are rather given out to shew as ‘‘pocket”’ pieces, 
for political effect, and ‘‘defore the October elections.” 
So those who accused the officers of the mint with a sub- 
serviency to the bank of the United States, in keeping 
back the coinage, must praise where they blamed! ‘That 
is an easy Operation, however. 


But the idea of forcing a gold circulation, and the pay- 
ment of large sums, in gold, in the every-day negotia- 
tions between man and man, is ridiculous. The solvent 
and well managed banks will gather up the new gold 
coins, when issued, and retain them, if they please, or 
give them outin preference to silver coms, if more is to 

e made by retiring their own notes with them. If the 
newly established legal value of gold is less than that of 
silver, the former will be imported and the latter export- 
ed, and we shall have what must be esteemed a depreciat- 
ed currency, though a gold one! On these subjects we 
take leave to present the following just views of Mr. 


Binney, taken from his speech in the house of represen- 
tatives on the 2ist June last— 


“In his judgment, there was nothing in any of the suggestions 
that had been made, to justify the extreme valuation now pro- 
posed by the chairman of the committee on coins. In regard 
to this or any other change in the value, there were two re- 
marks that he would submit to the house. In the first place, 
he did not entertain the opinion that any change would mate- 
rially increase the metallic circulation of the country. Gold, 
however estimated, would not, to any extent, take the place of 
bank paper, while bank paper was permitted by law to circulate 
as it now did. A traveller might be induced to take gold for his 
expenses, if he could not obtain paper that would travel with 
bim without loss; and while gold should be a novelty, a few 
more pieces might be seen in the pockets of the citizens: but 
the increase of the mass in circulation from these causes would 
not be considerable. Wherever gold should come, in the pre- 
sent condition of our bank paper, it would in general displace 
silver without adding to it. This was the first remark he had 
to submit. The other was, that no change in valuation would 
produce any considerable increase of specie in the banks. Un- 
der the proposed change they would have a greater amount of 
gold, but at the same time they would have a less amount of 
silver. Nothing would induce the banks, nor could any thing 
compel them to keep more of either metal on hand than was 
necessary to sustain their paper circulation; and what they did 
keep on hand, whether it should be gold or silver, would be of 
the same use to them and to the country. Little or nothing 
was to be gained by the substitution of gold for silver. The 
mass would not be augmented, though its complexion might be 
changed. It was, therefore, a delusion to suppose, as had been 
proclaimed in the public papers, that this bill would give a spe- 
cie currency to the country; neither would it give increased 
stability to bank paper. The extent of its effect would be, if 
gold should be rightly valued, to give the country some morse 





——————n 
gold than it previously had, and to about the same extent to aj. 
minish the silver; and it would also give to the holder of goi¢ 
its real value immediately in every transaction, Without com. 
pelling him to seek it through a transaction with a broker, [¢ 
over- valued, its effect would be to enable a debtor to pay hig 
present debts with less than he owed, and to that extent conse. 
quently to defraud his creditor; and it would, if considerable 
place silver exactly in the condition in which gold now was, 
and make it an article of trade, instead of currency. Inthe end, 
we might have to change the relative value of the two metals 
to keep silver here, as we now proposed to do to keep the gold, 
It had not, indeed, occurred to him that it was as important as 
some had thought to raise gold even to what he admitted to be 
its true proportional value. The real value bad always been 
obtained, and would continue to be obtained, by the American 
holder, in the shape ofa premium in the market, and this with 
out any law for the purpose, except the law of commercial ex- 
changes. [ndeed, it was from this very premium that its true 
value, When compared with silver, was obtained. It would fi. 
cilitate the gain of this premium by the holder of gold, to raise 
the legal value of gold to the same extent or thereabouts, and 
to this extent he was willing to go, but not beyond it.”’ 


The new coinage, however, was commenced on the Ist 

inst. as we learn by the following official statement. 
NEW GOLD COIN. 
Treasury department, August 2d, 1834, 

The annexed letter will enable the public readily to distin- 
guich the new from the old coins. 

As the date could not, by law, be altered, but the cap and 
motto might be legally omitted, and wonld serve plainly to dis- 
tinguish the new impression, that course bas been adopted at 
the mint till the commencement of the next year, when the 
motto will probably be restored, and the date of the new year, 
instead of the omission of the motto, will be found sufficient to 
indicate the change in the coin. 

Mint of the United States, Philadelphia 1st Aug. 1834, 

Sir: IL have the honorto inform the department, that the coin- 
age of gold, according to the new ratio of gold and silver, com- 
meneed this morning, being the earliest day permitted by the 
provisions of the act. 

In making this communication, it may be satisfactory to re- 
cur tothe peculiarities by which new gold coins are to be dis- 
tinguished from those of former issues. They are the following: 

On the face, the new coins will be readily distinguished by a 
head of liberty, disencumbered of a cap. 

On the reverse, the surplus motto ‘‘E pluribus nnum,’’ which 
for many years has occupied a portion of the disk above the 
eagle, is now omitted. 

These changes, independently of the facility to be derived 
from them, to distinguish the future from the past emission of 
our gold coins, are recommended by a nearer adherence to the 
provisions of the law, as well as by the rules of taste and clas- 
sic authority. The views in these respects, presented in my 
communication of the 9th alt. having met your approbation, 
will, I doubt not, be sustained by the judgment of the public. 

In regard to the omission of the motto above referred to, the 
same improvement wis introduced in the quarter dollar in 1831, 
the subject having, by communication of the 29th January of 
that year, been submitted to the president, through the depart- 
ment, and approved. 

The eagle of the former issues weighs 270 grains, the half 
eagles 135 grains, and the quarter 674 grains. The eagle under 
the present law, will weigh 258 grains, the half eagle 129 grains, 
and the quarter 643 grains. These weights are recited because 
desirable to be kept in mind, rather than as affording a farther 
criterion of distinction between the two classes of coins—since 
an inspection, much more cursory than that of weighing, wil! 
distinguish them by the preceding characteristics. 

The eagle and half eagle of the new coinage will be less in 
diameter than those of the former emissions, and that in a great- 
er proportion than the diminution of weight would indicate. 
This however, though a decided amendment of our coinage, is 
of less value as a distinctive mark, since the comparison would 
require the presence of coin of both classes. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient ser- 
vant, Samvet Moore, director of the mint. 

Hon. Levi Woodbury, secretary of the treasury. 


We have prepared, and expect to publish next week, 
the aggregate results, and by states, of the censuses of 
1790, 1800, 1810, 1820 and 1830, to shew, at once, the 
condition, progress and location of the population of the 
United States and the territories, accompanied by cer- 
tain estimates and elucidatory remarks. A good deal of 
labor has been expended on the tables, and we think that 
they will be useful, as well as amusing, to many of our 
readers, if they will take the trouble to examine them. 


It is seen with regret that liberty has been deprived of 
her cap, and that the words TF 2 pluribus unum” are 
omitted on the new gold coins. There is an apparent 


hurry in getting out these coins, as there was in the pas- 
sage of the bills, that seems rather to look to partly 
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try; and all sober men will agree that nothing of this sippi, Alabama, Indiana, Mlinois, Missouri, Tennessee 
sort should be done *‘foreffect.”” They are serious mat- | and N. Carolina, have already, we believe, been held— 
ters, and ought to be accomplished with great delibera- | and those of Rhode Island will be held in the present 


tion. But the **inisery” is, that almost every thing now 
runs into the ‘*polities of the day.” Even the questions 


mouth—but only the result in the first named state is 
known: those in Vermont and Maine will be held early 


concerning the protection of national industry and inter- in September; those of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Del- 
nal improvements, were forced into personal party mat- | aware, Maryland, South Carolina, Georgia and Qhio, 


ters! 

We believe in the “fright of instruction’ —but do not 
believe that it can be rightfully used on ordinary ocea- 
sions, or concerning questions that belong to transient 
political parties, and especially with respect to members 
of the senate of the United States—that body, by its con- 
struction and constitution, being designed mot fo resist 
the public opinion clearly ascertained, but to preserve 
stability in the measures of government, and balance 
party ebullitions, until time is allowed for a careful con- 
sideration, or re-consideration, of any measure or pro- 
ject that may be sudden/y entertained by an apparent 
majority of the people. ‘his subject, we think, is wor- 
thy of a full examination, and, perhaps, we shall attempt 
to give it one. 

Several of the members of the senate were elected, 
for example, as decided tricnds of the bank of the Unit- 
ed States. Among the most earnest of ils supporters were 
the senators from Penusylvania, unanimously instructed 
to stand by the bank! It was nearly thus also with the 
senators from New Jersey, and others. Is the whole 
policy of this government, on great national questions, 
to be changed as accidental changes take place in the po- 
litics of members of the legislatures of the states? Messrs. 
Sprague, Frelinghuysen and Southard, tor instances, 
have been much abused because not yielding obedience 
to the instructions of the legislatures of Mame and New 
Jersey. They said the people were with them; and if it 
shall appear so, at the elections just now about to take 

yjlace, what defence will be offered in favor of the right 
in the legislatures named to instruct these gentlemen? 
And we shall see also what happens as to senators from 
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in October: those of Massachusetts and New York in 
November, and those of New Hampshire, Connecticut 
and Virginia are to be held in the spring. 

Some very extraordinary agreements and correspon- 
dences have taken place betwecn the rival candidates for 
governor of Indiana, Messrs. N. Noble, and J. G. Read, 
They entered into written articles as to the times and 
counties that they would visit for electioneering purposes, 
which the latter ischarged with having violated, &c. At 
some places, the parties were to address the people, at 
others they were not. This shows a practice 

‘More honored in the breach than the observance;’? 
and gives important advantages to one person who is the 
best ta/ker, over another who may be, by far, the best 
thinker and doer. Young lawyers, with brazen fronts 
and loud voices, might thus put such menas were Washe- 
ington and Franklin to shame—before the people! 

We have received, and given a cursory reading to an 
“Essay on the interest of money, and the policy of laws 
against usury,” by Thomas R. Dew, professor of politi- 
cal economy, &c. in the college of William and Mary, at 
Williamsburgh, Va. 

The subject is ably handled, and abounds with refer- 
ences to facts and principles, of which it may be said— 

*Indocti discant, et ament meminisse periti.’? 

Professor Dew takes a bold and strong ground against 
the usury laws, notwithstanding the antiquity and gene- 
ral adoption of them. He regards money as merchan- 
dise, which every man has a right to sell or purchase on 
terms that are agreeable to himself, or as shall appear 




















other states, who voted for or against the bank. Will 
some of the latter, elected as enemies of the bank, wheel 
about on a change of the political character, (if it hap- 
pens), of their respective legislatures? 

But we cannot do more at present than suggest these 
things to the public consideration. We have thrown 
aside a large collection of sayings about the senate, and 
intend to review them. ‘*We are republicans of the 
school of 98°—(in which school, however, many errors 
were committed that have been, by republicans, correct- 
e])—but we are not for tearing every thing into pieces— 
such as relate to the judiciary, the tariff, internal im- 
provements, or the currency, for examples, on the whim 
of the moment. A child may destroy in one hour, (by 
fire),a property that it will cost the labor of 100, or 1,000 
men a whole year to renew or replace. 


-__ 


The president of the United States made his journey 
home, very quietly—but at Nashville, preparations had 
been made to give him a public reception. There are 
several reports that he is in bad health, greatly emaciat- 
ed and worn down, and it is added that he was compel- 
led to stop several days on his journey. 


profitable to him in the acquisition of something by the 

use of money—or the retention of some other thing, 

which, for the want of money, he may be suddenly or 
| injuriously deprived of. We think that this is the true 
doctrine on the subject. ‘Money,’ whether in coin or 
credit, has the same natural relation as to price as corn 
or cotton. The new eagles, unless worth 10 dollars in 

silver, will not be generally exchanged for ten silver dol- 
lars; nor, in the same case, will ten bushels of wheat, 

worth one silver dollar per bushel, be sold for a gold ea 
gle. So with credits, and especially in the shape of bank 
notes, on which, with the exception of those issued by 
the bank of the United States, there is a continually ope- 
rating tariff—and these, also, in many places, on ace 
count of the greater security in them, or much reduced 
costs of transportations, are worth one or two per cent. 
more than the legal coins of the country, being, like 
coin, articles of mercehandise—and herein the principle 
of usury is as clearly manifested as in charging 7 or 8 
per cent. on loans, when the legal rate is only 6 per cent, 
But no one will pay such premium on bills of the bank 
of the U. S. unless believed profitable; and so the rate of 
interest on money, as Mr. Dew contends, ought to be set- 
tled by contract, though, in the absence of a contract, the 

















; tg che legal rate should be used in adjustments betw 
Mr. Clay has reached his farm, in Kentucky, in high |.” ‘ ents between lenders 


health and good spirits. 


It surely must be pleasant to 


and borrowers of money, the value, or rent, of which as 


- _— , aa much depends on supply and demand 
public men to retire into the sweets of private life and of pp ‘i > Se Dees ee 


home, and there recruit themselves. 


Mr. Sprague, one of the senators frem Maine, having 
been received on his return home by large bodies of his 
tellow citizens, and congratulated at several places, has 
been nominated as the ‘‘whig” candidate for governor, 
at the election to be held next month. The convention 


cod fish or tobacco; and persons who think that they can 
make or save 20 per cent. on money borrowed at 10 per 
cent. should not be prevented, any more than others 
who, thinking that they foresee a rise in the market, 
should be forbidden to give high prices for corn or cot- 
ton. 

These remarks, however, will not extend to that class 
of money-lenders who are generally called ‘‘shavers”— 


by which he was nominated is said to have consisted of | and especially such as use certain means, public or pri- 


between 2,000 and 3,000 


on the oceasion. 














ersons! It was expected that | vate, to produce a scarcity of money that they may prey 
gen. King, who was president of this multitude, would 


have been nominated—but he declined, for reasons given 


upon those who need it. 
The professor thinks that ‘‘bank interest should con- 





Gen. King has been governor of Maine | form to the ordinary market rate” of interest, and he 


—and the ex-governors Huntoon and Smith, were also pre- | argues the subject well. ‘The market rate of interest, 


sent at this convention. 
the ‘‘Jackson party’? in Maine. 


The three had been elected by | we understand to be that which is established by law, as 


a general rule; but, as he shews, this rate is 124 per cent. 
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in Hlinois, 10 in Louisiana, Mississippi, Indiana and 
Missouri, 8 in Alabama, 7 in New York, and 6 in the 
rest of the states—whence the right to limit the bank of 
the United States to 6 per cent. in all cases, or even to 
five, as snagested by Messrs. Calhoun and Forsyth, in 
the senate? Why should not the Jocal laws be observed 
as fixing the ‘market rate” for the bank? In some pla- 
ces, and at certain times, the real market rate is below the 
legal rate, and high premiums having been paid for five per 
cent. stocks—at others, the real market rate is far above 
the legal rate--as it recently was in all parts of the 
union, until, by restrained expenditures and new enter- 
rises, the demand for money was much and severely 
essened, and hundreds of thousands of persons are more 
or less embarrassed, being deprived of their ordinary 
means. 
banks become possessed of certain rights or privileges 
by acts of incorporation, the power to grant them a char- 
ter may be rightfully exerted to prescribe its conditions, 
and the party accepting must abide by them; and we 
agree that corporations should be restrained. And there 
is also this important result in them, if honestly and 
carefully managed—they do much to fix the general 
market value of money, whether above or below the le- 
gal limit of interest that may be demanded, though they 
cannot, at all times, control it—for banks, like individu- 
als, have sometimes a surplus, and at others a deficiency 
of means. 
The pamphlet before us contains 24 large octavo 
ages, and is a valuable acquisition to those who wish to 
investigate the expediency of the laws against usury— 
the practical, as well as the moral effects of which are 
fully considered by Mr. Dew. 


Mr. Whittlesey, of Ohio, who never speaks in congress 
‘until he has something to say,” and then always speaks 
to the purpose, when the harbor bill was before the 
house of representatives, among other interesting mat- 
ters, presented a table shewing the commerce and navi- 
gation of the port of Cleaveland, on Lake Erie, for 9 
years—to wit: from 1825 to 1833, inclusive, as follows, 
made up from the returns of the collector of the port. 
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“Much might be said on both sides.” But, if 
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It is as well the progress of internal improvement, zs 
of population, which has caused these wonderful results 
—and thus will go on yet more to astonish us, unless 
obstructed by some great national calamity. 

Mr. W. gave the following as the gross amount of 
money that had been expended in the harbors of Ohio: 

Cleaveland, $34,235 56; Grand river, $29,598 29; Black river 
$35,734 77; Huron river, $22,208 71; Ashtabula, $35,558 75; 


Conneaut, $24,810 65; Cunningham creek 956 00. . 
gate amount, $189,102 73. . » $6, Agere 


A small sum, indeed, for such important purposes. 

Mr. Ewing, one of the senators of the United States 
from Ohio, on his return to Columbus, partook of a pub- 
lic dinner given by a large party of his friends, at which 
the following regular toasts were drank: 


; The senate of the United States—It “stood between the liy- 
ing and the dead, and the plague was stayed.” 


The house of representatives of the United States—A little 
reform would be a great improvement. 

Our distinguished guest, the bon. Thomas Ewing—The intel- 
ligent representative of the state and of the people of Ohio—he 
has proved himself entirely worthy of his high trust. [Called 
for, and drank a second time. } 


The post office department—an Augean stable, whieh re- 
quires, to cleanse it, the power of a second Hereules. 

And with reference to the last toast, and in allusion to 
the abuse that has been heaped upon Mr. Ewing, be- 
cause that he is a **self-made man,” having paid for his 
own education by the labor of his own hands, the follow- 
ing volunteer was given— 

The Ohio hostler—He has dug deep into the filth of the 4 
gean stables, and curried well the senatorial stud of the magi- 
cian—let him ‘‘go ahead. ”? 

And also this— 

By 4. Kelley, president. The people of the state of Ohio— 
they will correctly instruct those who incorrectiy instructed 
their representatives in the senate of the United States. 

A public dinner was recently given to Mr. Tyler, of the 
senate, at Norfolk. The following are some of the toasts 
given on that oceasion: 

The senate of the U. S.—Health, happiness and fame to the 
senators who exposed and defeated the reckless efforts of a 
wilful executive, and of parasites and retaimers to reduce it to 
subserviency. 

President Jackson’s proctamation and protest—Designed as 
commentaries on the constitution—They are at war with ‘the 
instrument, and the voice of a people jealous of their Fights, 
will pronounce their condemnation. 

Martin Van Buren—“‘Uncompromising hostility to his ad- 
vancement: the honor and interest of the country demand it.’’* 

Ata late party convention held at Haverhill, out of 
twelve delegates from Newburyport, eight were custom 
house officers, holding eleven distinet offices. 

Mr. Burges, of the house of representatives, is spoken 
of as the anti-Jackson candidate for the senate of the U. 
States, from Rhode Island, in the place of Mr. Knight, 
whose period of service will expire on the 3d of March 
next, who does not wish a re-election. If it shall so 
happen—Mr. Burges will be much missed, by friend and 
by foe, in the house, as one of the ablest debaters that 
ever it contained. It is not known, however, that he de- 
sires the exchange of seats. 


ae 


It may be mentioned as a curious incident in the con- 
flicts of party polities, that the celebrated gen Root, ac- 
cidentally in the city of New York, being invited, attend- 
ed a great meeting of ‘“‘whig” young men, at which, and 
with great severity, he denouneed the general and state 
administrations. From four to five thousand persons 
were present at the meeting alluded to. 


There is a report that Mr. Barry is about to resign 
the place of postmaster general, and also that col. R. 
M. Johnson, of Kentucky, or col. Abram Blanding, of 
South Carolina, will be his successor, 


The Gloucester (Mass.) Telegraph, like many other 
newspapers, has lately changed its political flag, and says 





*Mr. Van Buren transmitted the following toast to a 4th ofJuly 
party at Fredericksburgh— 

By the hon. Martin Van Buren—Unqualified and uncompro- 
mising opposition to the bank of the United States—the interest 
and honor of the people demand it. 
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that, in consequence, *‘the collector of the customs for the 
district of Gloucester, has not only taken from us his pa- 
tronage, but has denied us the privilege of copying from 
his books, the names of the vessels reported by the 
boarding officer.” 

If the fact stated is true, Mr. Beach, the collector, 
has, indeed, “gone the whole.” Such a ‘‘punishment” 
was never before thought of, and he should get a patent 


for it, at once. 


The Mississippi state convention has appointed 25 de- 
legates to 1 convention to be held in Baltimore, in the 
ensuing autumn, to nominate (Mr. Van Buren, we sup- 
pose,) the successor of president Jackson. Of the 25, 
there are four generals, eight colonels, three majors, six 
esquires, and only one Mr. ‘he number of those who 
hold offices of profit is not stated. 

We have published the general report of the visiters 
of the military academy, at West Point. ‘There are se- 
veral papers appended, on particular subjects, that we do 
not think it necessary to insert. It may be mentioned, 
however, that to most of these is attached some sort of a 
“protest” by one or two individuals, who knew more 
about the rightfulness of the establishment and of the in- 
terests of the academy, than all the rest of the board! 

It is earnestly to be wished that our merchants, and 
other dealers in exchange, would alter the ferms in 
which their sales or purchases are made. ‘The old false 
par of exchange with London, as established by laws of 
the United States, was 444 cents the £ sterling—and the 
universal practice was to sell or buy bills at such and 
such an advance or discount on this arbitrary value—the 
real average par being 8 or 9 per cent. above it. But 
now, as our legal value of the £ sterling is placed at 480 
cents, why not sell exchanges by so many cents to the 
pound sterling? ‘The people, in their small dealings, 
have 445 pennies, their fippenny bits, and six pences, &Xc. 
according to the old currencies in the several states, and 
will long have them; but with the merchants the reform 
proposed may be easily made, and every body interested 
understands it, or may understand it, in 10 minutes. In 
addition to there being something national in this matter, 
the calculations are much more easily made. 


-— 


The last year’s export of cotton was the heaviest ever 
made from the United States, but the current year, 
(commencing on the Ist October, 1833), will probably be 
much heavier. 

From Oct. 1, 1832 to July 26, 1833, there were ex- 

orted from Charleston 21,788 bales sea island and 
168,598 upland—together 190,386 bales; but from Oct. 
1, 1833, to 26th July, 1834, 17,190 bales sea island, and 
222,661 upland—together 239,851 bales—increase 49,465 
bales. ‘There may be a falling off at other ports. 

The Charleston paper has also another table shewing 
that, in the time above given, in the last year, 276,531 
bales of cotton were sent from the southern to the north- 
ern ports—but only 240,621 bales in the current year, 
same time—decrease 36,000 bales. This decrease, how- 
ever, may either show an altered course of trade or a di- 
minished domestic consumption, but is not conclusive as 
to either—though a reduced consumption has probably 
happened, notwithstanding the many new and large col- 
ton mills which were prepared for operation in the pros- 
perous years of 1852 and 1833, and the new demands of 
a rapidly increasing population. 

From what we see stated, our products of cotton are 
still rapidly advancing, and may soon be expected to 
amount to 1,500,600 bales—and yet the price is a rather 
high one! We were of those who thought that there 
would soon be an end to its increased production—plac- 
ing some limits to the progress of scientific power, as 
applied to its manufacture. We still think that the 
price must decline; but the guantity required seems yet 
without bounds, the reduced and reducing cost of cotton 
fabrics continually adding to the consumption of the 
material. The inhabitants of the earth owe more of 
their comforts to a humble Yankee schoolmaster, Whit- 
ney, the inventor of the cotton gin, and an English bar- 
ber, Arkwright, the inventor of the spinning jenny, than 
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to all the mere conquerors that the world has seen. Yet, 
in the doctrines of Cod+Aett, the first should have remained 
a ploughman on his father’s farm and the other been 
content with shaving off men’s beards. Cobbett has 
some disciples in the United States. One of the strong- 
est minded and most useful members of our senate, and 
one of the most unassuming gentlemen to be met with, 
is called the ‘*Ohio hustler,” by persons produced, per- 
haps, in the foulest sources of population, and ‘raised’? 
in so great obscurity that nobody knows more of them 
than their Present prostitutions, or will remember them 
after they shall be ‘‘used up” in the filthy purposes to 
which they are assigned. And what may not be said of 
Mr. Cobbett himself, in these respects? 

Oliver Evans prophesied that the time would come 
when steam engines would be used for the common pur- 
poses of housewifery, and that there would be one in 
every large establishment, for washing clothes, scrubbing 
floors, churning butter, and other purposes! And the 
New York Times says— 

Small portable steam engines, three feet square, have heen 
invented, which, at an expense of a tender and one hundred 
weight of coals per day, lifttwo tons and a half of brick and 
mortar daily, to the height of a four story building. The whole 
apparatus can be carried On a cart. 


A Poughkeepsie paper of July 30, says— 

An eastern manufacturer recently purchased the fleeces of 
the superfine flock of Saxony sheep belonging to Henry Swift, 
esq. of our village, at, as we understand, 75, cents, and other 
inferior lots of Saxony have been sold at 55 to 624 cents. Me- 
rino and lower grades are still neglected. ‘he demand is steady 
and to manufacturers only. Large shipments are now being 
made for the east. 

A law having been passed in Tennessee against gam- 
bling, making the exhibition of the game of faro punisha- 
ble by fine and imprisonment in the penitentiary—it was 
attempted to avoid the law by making some changes in the 
game, and calling it ‘‘forty-eight.”’ ‘he courts have 
ruled that it is the same game, in the meaning of the 
statute, and sentenced a person accordingly to two years 
coufinement. 


About 204,000 tons of coal had arrived by way of the 
Schuylkill and Delaware, in the present year, up to the 
Ist August, or 75,000 tons less than at the same time 
last year; and the stock on hand at Philadelphia is heavy. 

Balloons must soon lose all pretensions to novelty in 
our cities, so numerous are candidates for fame—in 
rising. 

Mr. Ash, of Baltimore, made a beautiful ascension in 
his balloon, from Analostin island, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, on the 30th inst. in the presence of many thous 
sand spectators. 

And Mr. Durant made one at Boston in the evening of 
the Sist ult. He ascended a mile and a half, and travel- 
led 50 miles, in a direet line, in 1A. 10m. and fell into 
the sea 10 miles from Marblehead, where he was happi- 
ly picked up by a schooner, soon after his descent. It is 
supposed that from 20 to 30,000 persons were present to 
witness his ascension. 

Mr. Parker, also, made a second ascent from Fair 
Mount, Baltimore, on Wednesday afternoon, accompa- 
nied by a young lady.* He rose to a great height over 
the city, and the upper current of air carried him south 
some distance below Fort McHenry, when, having de- 
scended, he met with another current of air which carried 
him north; but the balloon having lost much of its ascen- 
sive power, fell until the car touched the water of the ri- 
ver, in the ship channel, between the fort and Fell’s Point, 
Many boats were immediately at hand—but the young 
lady being taken from the car, it was so managed, by 
ropes, that the balloon, yet inflated, with Mr. Parker in 
his place, was towed over the tops of the houses, to Fair 
Mount, from wheuce it started. ‘This balloon, soon af- 
ter its ascent, took a rotary motion, and continued it for 





*The one originally designed to ascend, was too heavy—the 
heat of the weather, or something else, having prevented the ac- 
quisition of the ascensive power desired—and she reluctantly re- 
signed her place to a young girl, who waved her flag without 
seeming apprehension of the danger to which she was exposed, 
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a considerable time. It was a grand exhibition—but 
such things are not new to us. 


‘The supreme court of errors, at Brooklyn, Connecti- 
cut, has decided that a certain law of that state is consti- 
tutional, inasmuch as blacks are not citizens within the 
meaning of the constitution of the United States, and the 
jury returned a verdict against Miss Crandall, on account 
of her school, &c. The defendant’s counsel, however, 
filed a bill of exceptions, and the case lies over for fur- 
ther argument. 


We have more than once mentioned Mr. Burden’s 
steamboat, and regret to hear that, just when the value of 
his invention was about to be fairly tested, she has been 
wrecked— 

We are sorry to learn, says the Albany Evening Journal, that 
the injury to Mr. Burden’s steamboat is more serious than we 
supposed yesterday. Both cylinders are entirely destroyed. 
The loss, we understand, will not fall below $25,000. Nor did 
the accident occur as we first heard. The channel was ob- 
structed by vessels, between one of which, and the dam, the 
boat had to pass. Finding the passage too narrow, the pilot 
first rang his bel! to “stop her,’ and then to “‘go back.”? The 


jast bell the engineer mistook for one to ‘‘go a-head,’? which 
brought her up on the dam. 


_—_— 


Mr. Wilde in a late speech, quoting from some friend 
says—‘‘Putting down corruption by employing state 
banks in the place of the bank of the United States, is 
like promoting temperance by establishing five hundred 
grog shopsin place of one wholesale grocery.” [.Aug. Set. 


Mr. Tipton, of the senate of the United States, has ad- 
dressed the people of Indiana, at considerable length, on 
the state of public affairs, from which the following is 
extracted: 

‘A bill passed both houses of congress appropriating money 
to improve the navigation of the Wabash river, but to this bill, 
80 important to Indiana and I[ilinois, the president of the United 
States has seen fit to refuse his sanction. ‘This extraordinary 
procedure is, in my opinion, irreconcileable with his approval 
of bills for improving the navigation of the Cumberland and the 
Hudson rivers, unless the advocates of this policy seek to shel- 
ter themselves by claiming more for rivers watering the states 
of Tennessee and New York than they are willing to allow to 
the rivers of Indiana and Illinois. 

“This ia a subject that addresses itself to the sober senses of 
every man in the community, who takes any interest in the 
growth and prosperity of the west. The people of Indiana 
would do well upon all future occasions to pause before they 
iend a blind support to ner of doubtful politics; for if we give 
up internal improvements, a protective tariff, and the regulation 
of the currency, what is left us worth contending for? 

“Had the bill for improving the Wabash become a law, we 
eould truly have said that more had been done for Indiana this 
year, than during any former session of congress, excepting, 
perhaps, that of 1826-7, when the grant of land was obtained for 
our canal. Its failure is in no wise atiributable to inattention 
or want of exertion on the part of your delegation, and must be 
deeply deplored by every friend of the state. 

“Let us not despair, however, of ultimate success in our 
Jaudable undertakings to improve our country by constructing 
canals and removing obstructions to the navigation of our rivers. 
We have commenced and have a right to look for aid from the 

eneral government, and the opposition of no one individual, 

owever elevated he may be, can long resist the will of the 
freemen of the west, when expressed through the ballot boxes. 
Your most obedient servant, Joun Tipron.”? 


The line between constitutional and twnconstitutional 
appropriations of money for making public improve- 
ments, has been so finely drawn, in latter years, that we 
know not where it lies. The Hudson being a tide-water 
stream, perhaps, may not stand precisely in the same 
case as the Wabash—but it is difficult to say in what re- 
spect the character of the Wabash differs from that of the 
Cumberland! And if tide-water works such great dis- 
tinction, no claims for appropriations should be prefer- 
red on behalf of the mighty rivers of the west! To them 
the decree of the council of Castile may be applied—*‘if 
God had intended that they should be navigated, he would 
himself have made them navigable!” 


ee 


The New York Star announces the death of judge 
Jonxsown, of South Carolina, at Brooklyn, on Monday, 
under the following circumstances: 

He had arrived here some weeks ago, for the purpose of pla- 
eing himself under the charge of an eminent medical practition- 





. . > . <> 
er of this city, having for some time suffered with an affection 


of the jaw, to eradicate which it required he should undergs 
the most painful surgical operation. Dr. Mow, of this ej 
was selected for the purpose, who expressed his opinion of the 
inability of the judge to survive the operation. With a know. 
lege of the expression of the surgeou, be still determined up- 
on placing himself under his hands; and without the aid of 
friends, or being bound, he submitted, with the utmost fortitude 
and calmness, to the most excruciating tortures; but in the 
course of half an bour after the completion of the doctor’s jq- 
bors, be died of exhaustion, produced by the sudden re action 
of the nerves, which had been excited to their wmost power in 
bouyving up his mind throughout the whole of the operation, 
The judge was in bis 64th year, and was an associate justice of 
the supreme court of the United States. 

The remains of judge Jojnson were interred with the 
highest marks of respect. 


ly, 


Died, at his residence near Lawrenceburgh, Indiana, 
on the 27th ult. col. Zebulon Pike, aged 83 years. He 
was a brave captain in many of the battles of the revolu- 
tion, a colonel in St. Ciair’s expedition against the In- 
dians, and father of gen. Pike, killed at York, in the last 
war—and one of the benefactors of mankind. 


ee 


Several horrid accidents have lately happened by the 
use of the spirit gas lamps. We donot much deal in 
“tales of terror”—but the following narrative, from the 
‘*‘New York Courier” of Monday last, is inserted at 
length, by way of record, and as a fearful caution. 

On Saturday night, between the hours of 12 and 1, Mr. John 
Signer, grocer, of 161 Anthony street, having closed his store 
took a small lamp which was burning, to replenish it with that 
highly dangerous aad inflaminable liquor composed of aichohol 
and spirits of turpentine. Having unscrewed the top of the 
lamp, he laid the wick still burning on the counter, and brought 
the can containing nearly a gallon of the compound, from which 
he attempted to pour a quantity into the lamp. 

In an instant the flame from the wick communicated with 
the liquor which caused the can to explode, and covered the 
unfortunate man with its burning contents. His wife on hear- 
ing his cries hastened to his assistance, and in a moment was 
also wraptin flames from head to foot. A young woman living 
with them, named Eliza Reynoldson, was in the store at the 
moment of the explosion, and endeavored to extinguish the 
flames, but her own dress having caught fire, she was so badly 
burnt that she will probably lose the use of one of her eyes. 

Except two infant children, there were no other persons in the 
house, and the whole family would have been burnt to death 
had not a young man named James, a pilot, who was passing 
at the time, and heard the shrieks of the sufferers, burst open 
the door, and rushing in, smothered the blaze on the dress of 
the servant girl. 

Mrs. Signer ran into the street with her clothes burning, and 
fell down sereaming on the side walk. One or two persons 
came to her assistance, and wrapped a bianket and other bed 
coverings about her person, all of which were literally burned 
through before the flames were completely extinguished. 

Mr. Signer, maddened with agony, ran to a water butt at the 
back ofthe vard, into which be plunged. During all the time 
he was in flames he never uttered a groan, until his clothes 
were torn off his body, and the fire smothered. He then sunk 
down, exclaiming, “Oh God! [ am a done man.’”? The poor 
sufferers were taken and laid on a bed, where they received 
every attention that medical skill could devise. They lingered 
in the greatest possible agony for some hours, until death put 4 
period to their misery. . 

The injury they sustained wae almost too shocking for de- 
scription. Their hair, eye brows and lashes, were entirely 
singed off, and the whole surface of their body was a complete 
blister. After death decomposition proceeded so rapidly, that 
it was deemed advisable to bury them as soon as possible; and 
by half past eleven o’clock they were both laid in the grave. 


— 


During the months of May, June and July, 4,209 fo- 
reigners, chiefly Germans, arrived at Baltimore. Nine- 
teen vessels lately arrived at Quebec, in two davs, with 
2,194 emigrants, chiefly Irish. Nearly 35,000 have ar- 
rived at New York, and many at other places, in the pre- 
sent season—and it seems reasonable to believe that the 
United States and Canada will have received more than 
100,000 Europeans before the end of the present vear— 
perhaps a much larger amount, for it is said that 60,000 
were prepared to leave Bremen, only! Many of the latter 
are well provided for—thongh we had several shipments 
of disgusting paupers or beggars from Germany, a year 
or two ago. 


A large party of emigrants, among whom is gen. H. 
A. S. Dearborn, late a member of congress from Mas- 
sachusetts, was about to leave New England, and settle 
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in HHinois. The ‘‘northern hive” has already, perhaps, 
furnished about one-half the present population of New 
York, and of the western states, generally. 


eo 


A few cases very closely resembling the ‘Asiatic cho- 
lera,” if not really that disease, have happened in the 
city of New York, two or three of which terminated fa- 
tally; but these were sporadic cases, and it is hoped that 
au epidemic type will not be assumed. 

Several days have elapsed, without the appearance of 
any new cases—and, though the last weekly bill of mor- 
tality shews the large amount of 248 interments, none 
were caused by malignant or epidemic discases—132 
were under two years old, 39 died of consumption, 30 of 
convulsions, 11 drinking cold water, 9 apoplexy, and 
many others suddenly. The continued heat has been 
yery fatal to life. 

The health of Quebee and Montreal is said to be much 
improved—but in the vast crowds of poor emigrants, and 
in such hot weather, it cannot be expected that these 
places should be free from a much increased bills of 
mortality, and on some days 50 or 60 persons are inter- 
red at Montreal. ‘The cholera has made its appearance 
at Toronto (late York) Upper Canada, and the court had 
been adjourned and jury dismissed, on account of it. 

Cases of cholera are mentioned as having happened at 
Washington, Pa. Wellsburgh, Va., at Rushville and Pe- 
kin, Illinois, at Chareton and Liberty, Missouri, and 
many other places in the west. It is reported that seve- 
ral of the ‘*Mormons” had died of this disease. The 
health of Cincinnati is not good, but the prevalent dis- 
eases are not epidemics, and the cholera cases were on 
the decline. For the week ending July 23, the deaths 
by cholera were 23—in the next week there were only 
12. 

The health of Baltimore is rather better, we think, 
than it generally is, at this season of heat, and of cucum- 
bers and melons and fruits. 


It is officially published that the following banks, in 
addition to those heretofore mentioned, have been se- 
lected by the secretary of the treasury as depositories of 
the public money: 

The Moyamensing bank, in the county of Philadel- 

hia. 

: The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ bank of Michigan, at 
Detroit. 


Spain is even yct the ‘“‘paradise of priests.” In the 
existenee of such facts as those stated below, can it be 
expected that the people of that country should be other- 
wise than poor and miserable, ignorant and debased, fa- 
natic and superstitious? 

A curious statement has been published by one of the papers 
in Madrid, respecting the number and revenues of the Spanish 
clergy. From it, it appears that the number of buildings ap- 
propriated to religious purposes throughout Spain, is 28,249; 
that that of the clergy is 159,322, and that of the friars and nuns 
96,878. The entire amount of the ecclesiastical revenues is 
calculated to be $50,000,000, and of this sum the part consumed 
by them is shown to exceed the whole revenue of the state by 
some $8,000,000. 


The infamous general Woreno having arrived in Eng- 
land in the train of Don Carlos, a call was made in par- 
liament for certain papers referring to the murder of Mr. 
Boyd, a British subject, who, with gen. Torrijos, and 
others, was inveigle! by Moreno, and slaughtered by 
him at Malaga, in 1831. 
nations would not reach this case, Torrijos having con- 
templated a revolution in Spain—but, it being under- 


stood that a personal action, on the part of the friends of 
Mr. Boyd, would lie against Moreno, he speedily with- 


drew to the continent. 


_—e- 


The following 


5 


paragraphs relating to New Holland, 


are interesting—they are taken from late London papers: 
The ship Bussorah Merchant, has arrived at Sycney, New 


South Wales, with 215 females. A resident of great respecta- 


bility says—‘‘you would be astonished to see with what avidity 
the respectable colonists sought the services of these young wo- 
men; in the first three days about 180 were engaged, and the 


It was believed that the law of 
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ly most interesting; it was like a country fair more than any 
thing else. Such an importation as this, will be to the morals 
of this country, as so much purified gold; and who knows but 
from these free women or their descendants we shall have some 
of the future senators of Australia? English country people are 
what we want, that is, people to go into the country and labor 
there; not people from your towns, for they stay about towns, 
and are drones in the hive, and commonly worse. I could set- 
tle 100 small families on different parts of my estate, give them 
land and make them comfortable.” 

A letter from New South Wales gives the following schedule 
of the property of Samuel Terry, who was sent from England a 
crown prisoner. Mr. T. has acquired the property since his 
emancipation. His several estates contain upwards of 100,000 
acres. His property in the town of Sydney brings him £10,000 
per annum, and his entire income is estimated at six times that 
amount; this arises chiefly from mortgages at 12 per cent. He 


has 15,000 sheep, 17,600 head of horned cattle, and 400 brood 
mares, 


The Australian of the 22d May, contains the following ac- 
count of the present population of New South Wales. About 
2,060 are estimated to have arrived since the returns were 
taken: “The total number at the taking of the census, exclu- 
sive of the military, is 55,591. Of these there are 15,518 free 
male inhabitants above 12 years of age, and 5,068 under that 
age—19.381 is the number of male convicts, making the total 
maie population of the colony 39,970. Of females, the number 
free above 12 years is 8,254, under 12 is 4,755—female prisoners 
2,612; making in all 15,621 females in the colony, and forming a 
proportion of nearly 24 males to one female. Of different reli- 
gious persuasions there are 38,573 Protestants; 15,165 Roman 
Catholics; 307 Jews; 41 Pagans; and 1,505 uncertain. The 
number of free Roman Catholics is 8,168, or about one-fourth 
of the free population. The proportion of Protestants to Catho- 
lics, not free, is about three to one. 


A company of Quakers have purchased land at the settle- 
ment of St. George’s sound, New South Wales, to the amount 
of £30,000. 


The British government has resolved to form a new settle- 
ment on the southern coast of Australia, near Spencer’s gulf, 
which contains a harbor, named Port Lincoln, of sufficient ca- 
pacity to contain in its three coves all the navy of England. 
Captain Stuart, of the 39th regiment, reports that 5,000,000 
acres of the richest land he ever saw approximates on St. Vin- 
cent’s gulf, and abuts on the Murray river, which is navigable 
for large craft for 100 miles in an easterly direction; Kangaroo 
island lies off the entrance of these two gulfs, and abounds in 
salt, fish, seals, kangaroos, and possesses a good soil. The 
whole lies in latitude from 34 to 36 S. and in longitude E. from 
136 to 140. An interesting feature in the establishment is, that 
all the land is to be sold, and the produce is to be expended in 
the encouragement of agricultural families to emigrate. It is, 
according to the evidence of several officers who have examin- 
ed it, a land of corn, wine and oil. 


A great empire is building up in Anstralia—and its 
commerce will soon have much influence over the trade 
and navigation of England; and the people of other na- 
tions will feel it. The force of the free emigration will 
rapidly inerease, and gather strength as it gions for 
the cheapness of land, and the mildness and salubrity of 
the climate, are strong temptations to the laboring poor. 
Thus England may be relieved of her surplus popula- 
tion, and her poor rates reduced, while making large 
profits on the commerce with those that were burthen- 
some to her. 


The British cabinet, as at present composed, consists 
of the following individuals: 
Earl Grey, first lord of the treasury; lord Brougham, lord 
chancellor; marquis of Lansdowne, lord president; earl of Car- 
lisle, lord privy seal; lord Althorp, chancellor of the exchequer; 
lord Holland, duchy of Lancaster; lord Palmerston, foreign se- 
cretary; lord Melbourne, home secretary; right hon. T. S. Rice, 
colonial secretary; lord Auckland, first lord of the admiralty; 
right hon. C. Grant, president of the board of control; lord John 
Russel, paymaster of the forces; right hon. E. Ellice, secretary 
at war; right hon. James Abercromby, master of the mint. 

The other changes involved in the late resignations 
and their consequences, are— 

Marquis of Conynham, postmaster general; Mr. Cutlar Fer- 
gusson, judge advocate general; Mr. F. T.. Baring, secretary of 
the treasury; capt. Byng, one of the lords of treasury. 





others will, no doubt, go off immediately. The scene Was real- 
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Bt. JAMES... cee reccccsvcccecces see cod 110 
ASCENSION ......6 5 cece cee eeeeesee ee QD 48 
ASSUMPLION ....... 0 cece cece cere eee e ADS 31 
Lafourche .....ccccccccceccessseeseeD0a 18 
Terredonue........ cccccces ceeeeees lOO 2Q7 
PGES ASUiv bstccccesdvdccoreceq ee 88 
East Baton Rouge................4.-186 207 
West Baton Rouge...........+6....-166 23 
Pointe Coupee............eeeeeeeeee 87 112 
WES FONCIARR. oc cccccsccccssscssces Ot Q71 
East Feliciana........seseesseeeees 60 490 
SD 6 666606006000 cesecrccse SE 264 
Be. TAMMY oso ccccccccccccscccccce & 182 
BAGVEMGIIOR 6 csccccccccccesccccccccee OO 139 
Pn Ubee sds ciCocedovcccdccccccs Ble 92 
Pads bees peaSsceececessesscsaee 43 
INNS 05.00 sé cde cesses césccces 20 184 
Es BARGES. ccc cccccccccces tT. 388 248 
RC cbs bab.656b6600¢0eseceeecns 233 136 
Natchitoches and Claiborne.......... 278 330 
BUMMER ccce con ccccccescssccces cone 135 215 
TN os i0h066 n¢0000hb.06000%.¢008 63 153 
AVOVONES. 2... c ce ccccs cer cesees eee DUD 106 
DT 05666 6eehcectsecdctocecess OF 49 
Deh hh sheen e 6.6560605 00000000060 22 83 
PPMBCINR oo sys cgcccccecioe cccces cece maj. 31 

Total, 6,018 4,474 

4,474 


Majority for E. D. White.............1,544 
Another account says that Mr. White’s actual majority is 
3640. 

CONGRESS RETURNS. 


1st district. Johnson, Gayarre. Nicholls. 


Plaquemines 25 106 3 
St. Bernard 16 174 00 
Orleans 780 688 12 
Jefferson 85 120 00 
St. Charles 14 81 OU 
St. John Baptist 166 66 00 
St. James 207 140 47 
Ascension 100 4 159 
Assumption 480 4 79 
Lafourche 389 00 175 
Terrebonne 155 1 48 





2,417 1,384 523 
Majority (over both) for Mr. Johnson, 510. 





pooh; ; 
‘~ . S 
Od district. , 2, Bae ss 
ek wa 
= = 2. Can 
S EF 4 = 
berville 152 137 7 00 00 
ivingston 7 55 66 49 00 
West Baton Rouge 148 35 00 00 00 
Pointe Coupee 84 65 49 00 00 
East Baton Rouge 219 153 13 3 00 
East Feliciana il4 48 i8 124 00 
West Feliciana 69 369 00 lil 00 
St. Helena 00 116 00 135 00 
&t. Tammany 88 38 7 7 00 
Washington 19 146 26 5 00 
900 §=61,162 258 434 00 
Ripley’s majority over Chinn, 262. 
3d district. Garland, Walker. 
Be. MEATY oo cccccccccccccccces ccccescome 76 
ks MEUMUMD ccccccccccccscccccccccccce oaOe 31 
BATONS 000000 ceccteorcoccesccccces . -234 132 
sce eel eee TTY scccceccceSae 164 
ACHILOCHES... 66 cece eee eeeeceeeeee Vigge ‘ 
Ie reo cocoe ree sss BED 382 
SG §b06 Hebecedececesceese teeees .119 202 
AVOGONECS..cccccccccsccccsescccecvces cl Ge 123 
Catahoula............ Coceesvecopensene OO 150 
QOuanchita...... cee ee ccecences eee pceses 
GTO. cc cccccccccccccces cesvccvecces OO 77 
DOBOTEIR sc peccpcccpepccepecerccccccs OO 41 
1,989 1,378 
1,378 
Majority for Garland, 611 


‘The following lively article from the New Orleans Courier, 
on the result of the Louisiana elections, deserves a record as 
avell for its good humor as its wit. 

“Our opponents have beaten us most shamefully; and, to 
mortify us as much as possible, they mustered a strong force, 
and with music at its head, paraded the streets until a Jate hour 
in the morning, disturbing the slumbers of honest democrats 
with as unwelcome sounds as ever fell upon their ears. We 
had got into our second nap, and into a delightful dream about 
fhe Bonors that were to fall to our lot and to the lot of our 


- 





friends, in a certain event, when the dream-destroying musie 
passed unper our window. ‘Hurrah for White! cried a fellow 
just as we popped our head outof the casement. ‘Hurrah for 
Dawson!’ muttered we, popping our head in again as soon ag 
possible. Whata villainous world is this, thought we, at that 
moment, Where one part ol the people are so immoral and irre. 
ligious, as openly to rejoice at the misfortunes of another; and 
we settled the thing in our own mind, before we again went to 
sleep, thatif we had been victorious, we would neither have 
croweé nor cackled, but would bave retired to rest as we did 
under defeat, like peaceful citizens, at an early hour. But 
there is no accounting for the conduct of some folks. We un- 
derstand that our cotemporary of the Bee was particularly hio- 
nored by the serenaders, and that the ‘Dead March’ (some say 
the ‘Rogue’s’) was struck up before his office, and played with 
great applause. We are no judge of music ourself, but we 
thought the tune inflicted upon us was, ‘There is no luck about 
the house.’ Be that as it may, it was a very good tune, and 
very well played—and we are always thankful for sinall favors, 

“We have made diligent inquiries, and we cannot bearn that 
there was a single Dawson man concerned in the Jast night’s 
serenade. The Dawson men went to bed as soon es the last 
vote was counted—sowme of them a little before; not that they 
had the horrors, as their enemies maticiously affirm, but that 
they were indisposed, under the circumstances, to take any 
part in the proceedings which had for their object the disturb- 
anee of their fellow-citizens at the midnight hour. lt was bigh- 
ly creditable to them not to do so, and we mention the faci as 
an example of their punctilious regard for the peace and order of 
the city. 

‘*We could explain the causes of our defeat in the city elec- 
tion; bat as it would not reduce a single vote of the 416 majo- 
rity given to our opponents, it is just as well, perhaps, to say 
nothing on the subject. Itis true we have been defeated, but 
we have not been conquered. Our principles are the same, 
yesterday, to day, and to morrow, and in defence of them, we 
will die in the last ditch, or suffer martyrdom at the stake.”’ 

=O OD Meee 
THE QUADRUPLE TREATY. 

Paris, June 19. We have received from Madrid the follow- 
ing copy Of the treaty between the four powers: 

Iler majesty the queen regent of Spain, during the minority 
of her daughter, Isabella Il, queen of Spain, and his imperial 
majesty, the duke of Braganza, regent of the kingdom of Por- 
tugal and of the Algarves, in the name of Donna Maria II: 

Perfectly convinced that the interest and safety of the two 
crowns require the vigorous aud immediate employment of re- 
ciprocal efforts to put an end to hostilities, which having been 
at first directed to the overthrow of the throne of her Portu- 
guese majesty, now afford support and protection to the dis- 
contented subjects of Spain, their said majesties, desirous at 
the same time of providing the means necessary for re estab- 
lishing peace and internal happiness, and of fixing the future 
prospects of the two countries upon a solid and reciprocal basis, 
have agreed to unite their forces, with a view to compel the 
infante Don Carlos of Spain, and the infante Don Miguel of 
Portugal, to quit the domains of the latter kingdom. 

In pursuance of these conventions, their majesties, the re- 
gents, have applied to their majesties the king of the French 
and the king of Great Britain and Ireland. ‘These two last 
princes, considering the interest they ought always to take in 
the safety of the Spanish monarchy, and animated by the most 
ardent desire to contribute to the establishment of peace in the 
peninsula as Well as in Europe; and bis Britannic majesty, con- 
sidering besides, the special obligations which emanate from 
his ancient alliance with Portugal, have consented to act as 
parties to the said treaty. 

To this effect their majesties have appointed their plenipo- 
tentiaries in the following order: 

Her majesty the queen regent of Spain—Don Manuel Pardo 
Fernandez de Pieedo, Conde de Vilia Paternary de Florida 
Blanea, her minister plenipotentiary to his Britannic majesty; 

His majesty the king of the French—prince Talleyrand, his 
ambassador at the court of London; 

His majesty the king of Great Britain and Ireland—viscount 
Palmerston, his minister for foreign affairs; 

His imperial majesty the duke of Braganza—Don Christobal 
Pedro de Moreas Sarmento, his envoy extraordinary to the 
court of London; 

And the plenipotentiaries have agreed upon the following ar- 
ticles— 

Art. I. His imperial majesty the duke of Braganza, in the 
name of queen Donna Maria IT, engages to put in action all 
the means in his power to drive the infante Don Carlos from 
the Portuguese dominions. 

Art. Il. Her majesty the queen of Spain, on the application 
and request of his imperial majesty the duke of Braganza, hav- 
ing, besides, very just and very serious reproaches against the 
infante Don Miguei for the support he has afforded the infante 
Dgn Carlos of, Spain, engages herself to send upon the Portu- 
guese territory a sufficient number of Spanish troops to co-ope- 
rate with those of his imperial majesty in compelling Don Car- 
los of Spain and Don Miguel to quit the Portuguese territory; the 
queen of Spain engaging moreover, to support, on her own ac- 
count, and without any charge upon Portugal, the Spanish 
troops, which shall every where be received and treated in the 
same manner as the troops of his imperial majesty the duke of 
Braganan. And her majesty engages to withdraw her troopa 
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from Portugal immediately after the expulsion of the two in- 
fantes shall be accomplished, aud when the presence of these 
troops shall be no longer required by her most faithful majesty 
of Portugal. ; nt dee’ 

Art. 1iI. His majesty the king of Great Britain engages to 
co-operate, by employing a naval force to second these opera- 
gions and other Measures rendered necessary by Unis treaty. 

Art. [V. In case the co-operation of France shall be deemed 
necessary by the bigh contracting parties, his majesty the King 
of the French engages to do all which his august allies shall in 
common accord determine upon. : 

Art. V. The high contracting powers have agreed that in con- 
sequence of the terns of the preceding articles, a declaration 
shall be immediately issued, announcing to the Portuguese na- 
tion the principles and objects of the present treaty; and his im- 
perial majesty the duke of Braganza, animated with a sincere 
desire of effacing the remembrance of the past, and of rallying 
around the throne of his daughter the whole nation, declares 
his intention of publishing a general and complete amnesty in 
favor of all the subjects of ber most faithful majesty who shall 
within a time to be fixed return to their allegiance. And the 
said regent also declares it to be his intention to insure to the 
infante Don Miguel, as soon as he shall have leftthe Portuguese 
and Spanish territories, an income suitable to bis rank and 
birth. 

Art. VI. Her majesty the queen of Spain, by this present ar- 
ticle, declares her intention to insure to the infant Don Carlos, 
as soon as he shall have Ieft the Portuguese and Spanish ter- 
ritories. an income suitable to his rank and birth. 

Art. VIL. This present treaty shall be ratified and ratifications 
exchanged at London in a mouth, or sooner if possible. 

In faith of which, the four above named plenipotentiaries 
have hereunto affixed their hands and seals at London, this 22d 
day of April, 1834. 

Signed, 





MIA- FLORES, 
TALLEYRAND, 
PALMERSTON, 
MORAES-SARMENTO. 
BP Beer 
SPANISH REGULATIONS OF TRADE. 

The following royal order issued by the Spanish government, 
regulating the trade between Spain, and other countries, par- 
ticularly South America, has been received by the department 
of state, and translated for the information of the public: 

ROYAL ORDER. 
Madrid, May 6th, 1834. 

Her majesty, the queen governess, in consequence of the ob- 
servations made by the intendent of Havana, respecting the 
coyal order of November 25th 1830, imposing various additional 
duties on colonial productions according to the port from which 
the vessels carrying them may sail, orto which they may be 
bound; and having examined the proceedings of the general di- 
rection of duties, and of the board of tariffs upon this subject, 
has been pleased to ordain as follows: 

1. ‘The productions of the dissident provinces, situated north 
of the equator, which come directly to the ports of entry of the 
peninsula in foreign vessels, shall pay, over and above the duty 
fixed for foreign flags by the tariff of February 2ist, 1828, one 
third more, as weil as the duty established by the royal order of 
June 7th 1830. 


COBBETT ON EDUCATION. 
We present the remarks of the famous royalist or jacobin, 
William Cobbett, on the education of the poor, made in the Bri- 
lish house of commons, on the 3d June last, for several reasons 
—but especially because, that he is now much lauded by cer- 
tain persons in the United States, who have suddenly become 
his friends, 

The remark concerning the state of erime in New York, may 
be true, as stated by the honorable member— (though we, know- 
ing him of old, want something better than his word for it), and 
yetthe inference which he draws from it be altogether false— 
for there are very few native American citizens who have not 
been educated, and hence the comparison does not apply. 

House of commons, 3d June. 

Mr. Roebuck having developed his proposition respecting a 
national system of education— 

Mr. Cobbett expressed himself satisfied that the scheme sug- 
gested by the honorable and learned member for Bath would 
not be productive of any good, and this he thought he could 
show the house. On the subject of education in this country, 
it Was hot philosophy or reasoning that could gaide, but recourse 
ought rather to be had to experience. Every body knew that 
Within the last 35 years Lancasterian and other schools had 
been founded, and education had increased twenty fold; but 
experience showed that the morals of the people had not mend- 
ed with the increase of education. It had even been admitted 
that night that drunkenness had increased wonderfully within 
latter years, so that education did noteven prevent drunken- 
ness. (Hear,’? and a laugh). He repeated that all this in- 
crease of education had not been productive of any good, and 
he ventured to say that there was nota single country gentle- 
man who would not say that the fathers of the last. generation 
made better laborers, better servants, and better men than their 
sons of the present generation. This proved that the laboring 
classes were much better without that intellectual enjoyment, 
which the honorable and learned member for Bath was anxious 
to increase to them, than they were with it. What also was 
the state of crime in England and Wales now, as compared 
with its amount at the period the education of the lower orders 
of the people began? Why, the proportion was now at least 
four if not seven limes as great as it Was When education com- 
menced. 

[An honorable member intimated that the increase of crime 
was ninefold. } 


Mr. Cobbett resumed. So much the better for his (Mr. Cob- 
bett’s) argument. Within the same period, too, the number of 
bastards had increased to a most prodigious extent, so that in 
this respect the morality of the people could not be said to have 
been advanced by education. The hon. and learned member 
for Bath had contended thatthe system of education in this 
country was wrong altogether, and had instanced, as an exam- 
ple worthy of imitation, the state of things in New York, in 
America, where he had said half a million of human beings 
were educated, and in the full tide of enjoyment of intellectual 
matter. He would tell the honorable and learned member the 
state of things in the district on the condition of which he relied. 
He (Mr. Cobbett) had written to New York for information 
since the subject was under consideration last year, and he had 
received an account signed by the recorder of New York, which, 





2. The same productions of the dissident provinces situated 
south of the equator, coming directly to the ports of entry of 
the peninsula in foreign vessels, shall pay four-fifths of the duty 
to which the tariff of February 21, 1828 subjects foreign flags, 
as also the duty imposed by the royal order of June 7th, 1830. 

3. Productions coming from foreign ports of America and the 
West Indies, under a foreign flag, to the ports of entry of the 
peninsula, shall pay the duties prescribed by the tariff of im- 
ports. 

4. The productions of the dissident provinces, situated either 
north or south of the equator, and those of the colonies and fo- 
reign countries, which arrive in the ports of entry of the penin- 
sula, coming from the warehouses of Havana or Porto Rico, 
under register from the same, shall pay, over and above the du 
ties fixed by the tariff of February 21, 1828, one-fifth more, and 
the additional duty imposed by the royal order of June 7th, 
1830, provided they have not touched at any foreign port during 
their passage. If they shall have touched at any foreign port 
during their passage, unless from stress of weather or damage, 
they shall pay the duties preecribed by the tariff of imports. 

5. If the same productions be brought from the said ware- 
houses, under the Spanish flag, without touching at any fo- 
reign port on the passage. they shall simply pay the duties of 
the tariff of Feb, 21st, 1828, and the additional duty imposed by 
the royal order of June 7th, 1830. Should they, however, have 
touched at any foreign port on the passage, except from damage 
Or stress of weather, they shal] be considered as coming from 
that port. 

6. Productions of the dissident provinces, colonial produe- 
tions, and those of foreign countries, coming directly from fo- 
reign ports in Europe, either under the Spanish or foreign flag, 
shall pay the duties established by the tariffof imports, and 
one-third more, as also the duty imposed by the royal order of 
June 7th, 1830. 

7. These dispositions shall take effect 120 days after the 

aie of this roval order, as regards the provinces south of the 
equator, and 60 days after date of the same, for those lying 
Aorth of that ine. (Signed) IMAZ. 


though he had it not now with him, he would produce to- mor- 
row to the honorable and learned gentleman. This aecceunt 
embraced a comparative statement of the number of educated 
criminals and the number of uneducated criminals, and showed 
a very considerable majority of the former over the latter. So 
much for education preventing crime either in Ameriea or in 
England. It was a geod people, and not a gabbling people, that 
was wanted in this country, and this smattering of education 
would only raise the laborers of this country above the situa- 
tious hest suited to their own interests and those of their fami- 
lies. It would put into their beads that they were not born to 
labor, but to get their living without it. (‘‘Hear,’?’? and a laugh), 
By the plan suggested by the honorable and learned member 
for Bath, the child of the laborer could not complete his educa- 
tion until he was at least 15 or 16 years of age; but in the mean 
time he should be glad to know who was to keepa great eating, 
and drinking, and guzzling boy (laughter)—who was to find him 
with provender all that time? (Renewed laughter). Who wag 
to satisfy his body while his inteliects were being filled? (Loud 
laughter). The honorable and learned gentleman had said, that 
the laborer’s boy was to receive instruction after the day’s labor 
was over; butif the honorable and learned member knew any 
thing of labor, he would rather prefer going to sleep. In short, 
if all were to be scholars, it would be necessary for the whole 
population to shut up their mouths and determine to eat no 
more. The interference with labor would be the very worst 
course Which could be pursued by the legislature. By useful 
employment the youth gained habits of obedience and industry 
but send him to school to a drunken master, or to a sober con- 
ceited coxcomb of a schoolmaster, and he would only learn ha- 
bits of idleness, and become too great in his own conceit to Ja- 
bor—sufficient schools were already established for all useful} 
and beneficial purposes, though he admitted that some abuses 
prevailed. 








= Bt 
“THE LANDING OF THE FATHERS.” 
The following extract from Bancrofi’s history of the United 
m tates, is a specimen of the work; aud cannot fail to strengthen 
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the inclination of our readers to possess and peruse entirely 
that interesting publication. 

The Pilgrims. And wow [1620] the English at Leyden, trust- 
ing in God and in themselves, made ready for their departure. 
The Speedwell, a ship of sixty tons, was purchased in London; 
the Mayflower, a vessel of one hundred and eighty tons, was 
hired wn England. These could hold but a minority of the con- 
gregation; and Robinson was therefore detained at Leyden, 
while Brewster, the teaching elder, conducted the emigrants. 
Every enterprise of the Pilgrims began from God. A solemn 
fast was held. **Let us seek of God,” said they, ‘ta right way for 
us, and for our little Oues, and for all our substance.’’? Antici 
pating their high destiny and the sublime doctrines of liberty, 
that would grow out of the principles, on which their religious 
tenets were established, Robinson gave them a_ farewell, 
breathing a noble spirit of Christian liberty, such as was hardly 
then known in the world. 

**f charge you before God, and his blessed angels, that you 
follow me no farther, than you have seen me follow the Lord 
Jesus Christ: The Lord has more truth yet to break forth out 
of his holy word. LT canuot sufficiently bewail the condition of 
the reformed churches, who are come toa period in religion, 
and will go at present no further than the instruments of their 
reformation. Luther and Calvin were great and shining lights 
in their times, yet they penetrated not into the whole council 
of God. I beseech you, remember, ’tis an article of your 
church covenant, that you be ready to receive whatever truth 
shall be made known to you from the written word of God.’? 

The pilgrims were accompanied by most of the brethren from 
Leyden to Delft-Haven, where the night was passed “in friendly 
and Christian converse.’? As the morning dawned, Robinson 
kneeling in prayer by the sea side, gave to their embarkation 
the sanctity of a religious rite. A prosperous wind soon wafts 
the vessel to Southampton, and, in a fortnight, the Mayflower 
and the Speedwell, freighted with the first colony for New Eug- 
land, leave Southampton for America. But they had not gone 
far upon the Atlantic, before the smaller vessel was found to 
need repairs; and they entered the port of Dartmouth. After 
the lapse of eight previous days, they again weighed anchor; al- 
ready they are unfurling their sails on the broad ocean when 
the captain of the Speedwell, with bis company, dismayed at the 
dangers of the enterprise, once more pretends, that the ship is 
too weak for the service. They put back to Plymouth to dis- 
miss their treacherous companions, though the loss of the ves- 
sel was “‘very grievous and discouraging.’? The timid and the 
hesitating were all freely allowed to abandon the expedition. 
Having thus winnowed their numbers of the cowardly and dis- 
affected, the little band of resolute men, some with their wives 
and children, in all but one hundred and two souls, went on 
board the single ship, which was hired only to convey them 
across the Atlantic; and on the 6th day of September, 1620, 
thirteen years after the first colonization of Virginia, two 
months before the concession of the grand charter of Plymouth, 
without any warrant from the sovereign of England, without 
any useful charter from a corporate body, the passengers in the 
Mayflower, under the guidance of a faithless captain, who had 
received a bribe to thwart their purposes, set sail for a new 
world, where the past could offer no favorable auguries. 


Had New England been colonized immediately on the dis- 
covery of the American continent, the old English institutions 
would have been planted under the powerful influence of the 
Roman Catholic religion; had the settlement been made under 
Elizabeth, it would have been before activity of mind in reli- 
gion had conducted to a corresponding activity of mind in poli- 
tics.—The pilgrims were Englishmen, Protestants, exiles for 
religion; men disciplined by misfortune, cultivated by opportu- 
nities of extensive observation, equal in rank as in rights, and 
bound by no code but that which was imposed by religion, or 
might be created by the public will. 

The eastern coast of the United States abonnds in beautiful 
and convenient harbors, in majestic bays and rivers, the first 
Virginia colony, sailing along the shores of North Carolina, 
was, by a favoring storm driven into the magnificent bay of the 
Chesapeake; the Pilgrims, having selected as the place for their 
settlement the mouth of the Hudazon, the best position on the 
whole coast, were by the treachery of their captain, conducted 
to the most barren and inhospitable part of Massachusetts. Af 
ter a long and boisterous voyage of sixty-three days, during 
which one person had died, they espied land, and in two days 
more, were safely moored in the harbor of Cape Cod. Dutch 
cupidity and English intolerance combined to effect the first 
settlement of New England, 

Vet before they landed, the mannerin which their govern- 
ment should be constituted, was considered; and, as some were 
Observed “not well affected to unity and concord,”’ they form- 
ed themselves into a body politic by a solemn voluntary com- 

act. 
, ‘SIn the name of God, amen; we whose names are underwrit- 
ten, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign king James, hav- 
ing undertaken for the glory of God, and the advancement of 
the Christian faith, and honor of our king and country, a voy- 
age to plant the first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, 
do by these presents, solemnly and mutually, in the presence 
of God, and of one another, covenant and combine ourselves 
together, into a civil body politic for our better ordering and 
preservation, and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by vir- 
tue hereof, to enact, constitute, and frame such just and equal 
laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and officers, from time to 





time, as shall be thought most convenient for the general good 
of the colony. Unto which we promise all due submission aya 
obedience:”? 

This instrument was signed by the whole body of men, forty- 
one in number, who, with their tamilies, constituted the one 
hundred and one, the whole colony, ‘the proper democracy ,” 
that arrived in New England. Join Carver was immediately 
and unanimously chosen governor for the year. 

Men, who emigrate, even in well inhabited districts, pray 
that their journey may not be in the winter. Wasted by the 
rough and wearisome voyage, ill supplicd with provisions, the 
English fugitives found themselves, at the opening of winter, 
on a barren and bleak coast, in a severe climate, with the 
ocean on the one side and the wilderness on the other. There 
were none to show them kindness or bid them welcome. The 
nearest French settlement was at Port Royal; it was five hun- 
dred miles to the English plantation at Virginia. As they at- 
tempted to disembark, the water was found so shallow, that 
they were forced to wade; and in the freezing weather, the 
very act of getting on land sowed the seeds of consumption and 
inflammatory colds. The bitterness of mortal disease was 
their welcowe to the inhospitable shore. 

The season was already fast bringing winter, and the spot 
for the settlement remained to be chosen. The shallop was 
unshipped, and it was a real disaster to find, that it needed re- 
pairs. The carpenter made slow work, so that sixteen or se- 
venteen weary days elapsed before it was ready for service, 

But Standish and Bradford, and others, impatient of the de- 
lay determined to explore the country by land.—**In regard to 
the danger,”? the expedition ‘“‘was rather permitted than ap- 
proved.”? Much hardship was endured; but what discoveries 
could be made in ‘Truro and near the banks of Paomet creek? 
The first expedition in the shailop was likewise unsuccessful; 
“some of the people that died that winter, took the original of 
their death” in the enterprise; “for it suowed and did blow all 
the day and night, and froze withal.”” The men, who were 
set on shore, *‘were tired with marching up and down the steep 
hills and deep vallies, which lay halfa foot thick with snow.” 
A heap of maize was discovered; and further search led to a 


burial place of the Indians; but they found ‘*no more corn, nor 
any thing else but graves.” 


At length the shallop was again set out, with Carver, Brad- 
ford, Winslow, Standish, and others, with eight or ten seamen. 
The cold was severe; the spray of the sea froze as it fell upon 
them and made their clothes like coats of iron. That day they 
reached Billingsgate point at the bottom of the bay of Cape 
Cod, on the western shore of Wellfleet harbor. The next 
morning the company divided; these on shore find a burial 
place, graves, and four or five deserted wigwams; but neither 
people, nor any place, inviting a settlement. Before night, the 
whole party, met by the sea-side, and encamped on land to- 
gether near Namskeket, or Great Meadow Creek. 

The next day they rose at five; their morning prayers were 
finished; when, as the day dawned, a war-whoop and a flight 
of arrows announced an attack from Indians. They were of 
the tribe of the Nausites, who knew the English as kidnappers. 
but the encounter was without further result. Again the boat’s 
crew give thanks to God, and steer their bark along the coast, 
for the distance of fifteen leagues.—But no convenient harbor 
is discovered. The pilot of the boat, who had been in these re- 
gions before gives assurance of a good one, which might be 
reached before night; and they follow his guidance. After 
some hours? sailing, a storm of snow and rain begins; the sea 
swells; the rudder breaks; the boat must now be steered with 
oars; the storm increases; night is at hand; to reach the harbor 
before dark, as much sail as possible is borne; and the mast 
breaks into three pieces; the sail falls overboard; but the tide 
is favorable. The pilot, in dismay, would have run the boat 
on shore in a cove full of breakers; “about with her,’ exelaim- 
ed a sailor, ‘‘or we are cast away.’? They get her about imme- 
diately, and passing over the surf, they enter a fair sound: and 
get under the lee of a small rise of land. It is dark; and the 
rain beats furiously; yet the men are so wet and cold and weak, 
they slight the danger to be apprehended from the savages, and, 
after great difficulty, kindle a fire on shore. 

Morning, as it dawned showed the place to be a small island 
within the entrance of a harbor. The day was required for 
rest and preparations. Time was precious; the season advanc- 
ing; their companions were left in suspense. The next day 
was the “Christian Sabbath.?? Nothing marks the character ol 
the pilgrims more fully, than that they kept it sacredly, though 
every consideration demanded haste. 

On Monday, the eleventh day of December, old style, the ex- 
ploring, forefathers land at Plymouth. A grateful posterity 148 
marked the rock, which first received their footsteps. The 
consequences of that day are constantly unfolding themselves, 
as time advances. It was the origin of New England: it was 
the planting of the New England institutions. Inquisitive ts 
torians have ioved to mark every veatige of the pilgrims: ports 
of the purest minds have commemorated their virtues; the m0- 
blest genius has been called into exercise to display their merits 
worthily, and to trace the consequence of their daring enter 

rise. 
‘ The spot when examined, seemed to invite a settlement, and 
in a few days, the Mayflower was safely moored in ite harbor. 
In memory of the hospitalities, which the eompany had rece!v¥- 
ed at the last English port, from which they had sailed, this old- 
est New England colony obtained the name of Plymouth. The 
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eystem of civil government had been established by common 
avreement; the character of the church had for many years 
peen fixed by a sacred covenant. As the pilgrims landed, their 
jnstitutions were already perfected. Democratic liberty and 
jndependent Christian worship at once existed in America. 
= BB Sten 
DEBATE ON THE POST OFPICE, 
In the senate, on the evening of June 27. 

Mr. Webster said, that he thought great credit was due to the 
couunittee for the labor, diligence and ability, which its mem- 
pers had bestowed on the subject referred to them. They have 
pow made a report of @ very serious character, containing 
explicit charges of mal-adminuistration, and accompanied by the 
evidence ou which those charges are founded. Two members 
ef ke committee have made a report, or presented a paper, ot 
their own, in which they undertake in some instances to de- 
fend, and iu Others to excuse, the conduct of the postmaster 
general, and other persons employed in the department. Now, 
sir, (said Mr. W.) in an affair so complicated, where there are 
sv many charges, and so much evidence, the first question to be 
asked, is, are any of these charges admitted to be true, by the 
friends of the administration, and, if any, which? And, as to 
the rest of the charges, are they all denied or contradicted, or 
are some of them, and, if any, which, left without denial or 
contradiction? The honorable chairman of the committee, (Mr. 
Grundy), Who does not agree in the report of the committee, 
butis one of the two meinbers who signed the other paper 
called the report of the minority, has addressed the senate re- 
peatedly, on the subject of these charges. Some of them he 
has objected to, others he has not attempted to rebut, and of 
others he has said nothing. The honorable gentleman is friend- 
ly to the administration, and to the head of the post office de- 
partment; and, therefore, perhaps, it was hardly to be expected 
that he should show great zeal in the prosecution of this in- 
quiry. Yet I think, sir, we had a right to expect from him not 
only his opinion on all the charges, but also some degree of 
patriotic indignation, against lawless acts, which he admits to 
be lawless. ‘Take, for example, the first resolution of the com- 
mittee, which declares that the postmaster general has borrow- 
ed money on the credit of the United States, without any au- 
thority of law. The henorable chairman says, he admits the 
truth of this charge. Admits it? But why does he content 
himself with admitting it? Does he not regard it as a gross 
violation of duty? Does he not think it an alarming thing, that 
the postmaster general should borrow half a million of dollars, 
in order to cover up the deficiencies of the department, and 
that he should keep this loan concealed, for years, from the 
knowledge of congress? As the head of a commitice charged 
to inquire into abuses, and this enormous abuse having been 
discovered, can the honorable member justify himself by simply 
saying he admits its existence? Has he no reproof, no word_of 
censure for such a flagrant violation of law? Has he no disap- 
probation to express, no complaint to enter, in such tones as 
that the administration shall hear them? No man denies the fact, 
and none undertakes to defend it. Whatthen? Is the depart- 
ment still to go on in its career, and nothing to be done, any 
more than if nothing had been discovered? If there were noth- 
ing else in the whole report, if that charge stood alone, I cannot 
eonceive how any man can doubt that the departinent ought to 
he immediately and thoroughly reformed. The country, if I 

mistake not, will call for such reformation. As to upholding 

the administration of the department, with such charges against 
it proved and admitted, it is more even than the spirit of party 
devotion can accomplish. 

Again, sir, the third resolution distinctly declares that a prac- 
tice prevails, in the post office, of granting contracts on bids 
which vary from the advertisements, and of altering contracts, 
after they are made and accepted; a practice which destroys 
all competition, and enables the department to give all contracts 
to favorites, Is this charge denied or admitted? I have not 
heard the honorable member, the chairman, deny it. Does he 
acknowledge it to be true? If he does, why does he not tell us, 
ina plain and direct manner, that this, too, is an enormous 
abuse, and ought to be reformed? Is such a practice to pass 
without reprehension? While its existence is detected, disco- 
vered and acknowledged, is there to be no rebuke of it? 

There is then the sixth resolution, which declares, that extra 
allowances have been made to contractors, which are unrea- 
sonable and extravagant, and out of all proportion with the in- 

Crease of service. Is this true? 

The 11th resolution alleges, in general terme, that the depart- 
ment is deeply in debt, and its affairs in disorder. [ have heard 
no man deny this. None can deny it. The department is deeply 
in debt; its affairs are disordered, greatly disordered. These 
extra allowances appear to have lost their original character. 

Instead of being extraordinary, they have hecome ordinary. 

Contractors calculate upon them. The probability of an extra 

enter into their motives, when they make bids. Indeed it seems 

of very little importanee what bids they make. They are in 
fact paid just what sums the postmaster general sees fit to pay; 
and they are generally very well satisfied. From the frequency 
and the amount of these extras, the constant changing of con- 
tracts, it is quite evident that all fair competition among con- 
tractore is done away. 

Mr. President, the country is awakened to these abuces in 
the post office, and it will not be, and onght not to be, satisfied 
without a thorough examination, and an honest and real reform. 


= 


dustry. They have had a laborious winter, and are likely to 


lave a laborious summer. Let them go on, fearlessly, and the 


country will appreciate their services. 


Let them explore all the sources of corrupt patronage, let 


them bring all abuses into the broad lightof day. Let them in- 
quire into the number of removals of postmasters, with the al- 
leged cause of such reuiovals. 


ding honest and faithful men have been removed, to make way 
for partizans. 
sons here may go into the post office, and require the removal 
of postinasters by dozens; and whether the postmaster general, 
as matter Of Course, Complies With such requisitions. 


Let them inquire at whose bid- 


Let them ascertain whether it be true that per- 


Mr. President, itis due to the commitice, it is due to the se- 


nate itself, it is due to this highly important subject, that we 
should express an opinion on some of the leading resolutions 
reported by the committee. 
the rest, or require further examination, let them remain for 
further consideration. 
rious cases, let us come to a vote. 
that we are in earnest. 


If some are more doubtiul than 


Buton the plain acknowledged, noto- 
Let us show the country 
Let us begin with the first, with that 
which respects the borrowing of the money from banks, with- 


out authority of law, or even the Knowledge of congress; and 


let us see whether any one individual member of the senate is 
prepared to withhold from that proceeding his vote of censure. 
Mr. Benton thought the senate ought to defer, for the pre- 
sent, taking a vote on the resolutions. He said, he had had no 
opportunity of carefully examining the reports, and therefore 
knew but little of their contents. However, he must say, that 
A had found things in them at which he bad felt much mortifi- 
e 
Mr. Webster thought the best course, which was called for by 
the importance of the subject, and what was due as well to the 
committee as the senate, was this, to take a vote on the first 
resolution. He would then move to lay the others upon the 
table, until such time as gentlemen had an opportunity of ex- 
amining them, when he would move that they be taken up. 
The question was then taken on agreeing to the first resolu- 
tion — by the post office committee, in the following 
words: 
**Resolved, That it is proved and admitted that large sums of 
money have been borrowed at different banks by the postmaster 
general, in order to make up the deficiency in the means of 
carrying on the business of the post office department, without 
authority given by any law of congress; and that, as congress 
alone possesses the power to borrow money on the credit of the 


United States, all such contracts for loans by the postmaster 
general are illegal and void.”’ 


And the question on agreeing to this resolution was decided 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Black, Brown, Calhoun, Cham- 
bers, Clay, Clayton, Ewing, Forsyth, Frelinghuysen, Grondy, 
Hendricks, Hill, Kane, Kent, King, of Alabama, King, of Geo. 
Kuight, Lynn, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Robinson, Shepley, Silsbee, Smith, 
Southard, Sprague, Swift, Tomlinson, Tyler, Waggaman, Web- 
ser, White, Wright—41, 

NAYS—None. 

So the resolve was unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Webster, who congratulated the senate on 
the unanimity of this vote, the residue of the resolutions were 
then ordered to lie on the table. 


eB Meee 

BRITISH HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The church establishment. 
‘The earl of Eldon, in a very feeble voice said that age and 
infirmities prevented him from debating this question; but he 
would leave this as a legacy to their lordships—staking whate- 
ver he had of professional reputation to its accuracy—that 
the state had not the right to appropriate the revenues of the 
church.’ 

To this, the present lord chancellor replied— 

**A noble and learned lord, on leaving the house just now, 
had left with them as a legacy, he said, his opinion that the 
state had no right or power to interfere with the property of the 
church. This was a legacy which he, (lord Brougham), was 
not at all disposed to accept from the noble and learned lord. 
Seriously, he was persuaded that on reflection, that learned 
vobleman would retract his opinion; for he surely could not 
persit in asserting that parliament was not as competent to 
do as it thought fit with the property of the church, as it was 
competent to do as it thought fit with the property of any 
person present, [hear, hear!] This power waa exercised re- 
peatedly, in the shape of private bills. What would be the 
effect produced by the admission of the noble and learned lord’s 
most extraordinary doctrine? Why, that although by any pos- 
sibility it should happen that the number of Protestants of the 
established church in [reland, should dwindle down from 700,000 
to 70,000, or to 7,000, or 700, or even to 70, yet must the present 
amount of property held by that church be still retained by the 
700 or 70 as a sacred right which none had a right to question, 
[hear, hear!] Surely no one could hesitate at pronouncing this 
to be a monstrous proposition! A word as to the application of 
the words church property. People talked of the church as if 
it were a corporation sole; whereas, in the eye of the law, it 
was no sucha thing. “The church’? did not mean a body of 
the clergy, but it meant the body of the faithful, [hear, hear!) 





I give my hearty thanks to the committee for their zeal and in- 


and when you talk of church property you do not really mean 
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to say that the three millions a year, or whatever the sum was, 
belonged to ‘‘the church” as a body separate from and indepen 
dent of the state. This, however, was the mistake, in com- 
‘mon parlance; and he knew of no misconception that had led 
to greater mischief. But if they talked of the clergy, meaning, 
thereby, various corporations, some sole as bishops and parsons, 
others Corporate as deans and chapters—then he could under- 
stand what was meant.”’ 
8 © Cte 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
From Liverpool papers to the \st July and London to the 30th 
June, inclusive. 
FRANCE. 

The elections had generally resulted, as we have before stat- 
ed, in favor of the government. Nearly all the eminent opposi- 
tion candidates, however, who had lost their elections in those 
places where they were first candidates, had subsequently been 
elected in others. M. Lafitte had been returned from three 
places. Barret and Dupont d |’Eure have also secured seats. 

ae had concluded a treaty with the republic of New Gra- 
nada. 

M de Chateaubriand having lost his election, has published 
a letter stating that had he been elected he would not have 
taken his seat, as he would not have taken the oaths. 

The republicans asa purty are said to be at an end in France. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Parliament will not rise before the second week in August. 
- The printer and editor of the Morning Post had been brought 
before the house of peers for a libel on the lord chancellor, 
The former had been discharged but the latter was still under- 
going an examination. 

The dean and chapter of Exeter, in new paving and beautify- 
ing their ancient cathedral, found the leaden coffin of bishop 
Bitten, who died in 1307. Near the bones of the finger was dis- 
covered a sapphire ring set in gold, in the centre of which is en- 
graved a hand, with the two fore-fingers extended in the atti- 
tude of benediction. 

There are at present living in the small village of Heighington, 
in the county of Durham, England, in a population of. 400 or 
500 souls, 24 individuals whose united ages amount to 1,977 
years, the oldest is 90 and the youngest 79 years of age. 

The town of Leeds, which in 1816 was assessed to the amount 
of £90,000, has been by alate assessment valued at £190,000 
The other large towns have proportionally increased. 

During the past year, the receipts of the society for promoting 
Christian knowledge have been rather more than £74,000; the 
expenditure £72,000. ‘The publications including, 82,000 bibles, 
amounted to 2,152,000. 

The English Mediterranean squadron is said to be making 
hostile demonstrations against ‘lurkey; that Russia is at the 
bottom of it, and thata French fleet was fitting up in haste to 
co-operate. 

There had been a destructive fire at Oldham, at which 15 per- 
sons lost their lives by the falling of a wall. 

There had been a dreadful affray at Kerry, in Ireland, be- 
tween two clans, attended with great slaughter. Atleast 1,000 
men were engaged in it; for in addition to the resident parties, 
the Coleens and the Lawlors, numbers came from miles round 
so take partin the conflict against men whom they had never 
seen betore: all for the pleasure of a fight. 

In the house of commons, June 27, a call was made for a re- 
turn of the names of the persons in the suite of Don Carlos, 
with a view of taking into custody gen. Moreno, understood to 
be one of the suite, who had invited the brave ‘Torrijos, and 
several of his companions, to Malaga, and had there become 
the instrument of their destruction. Among these victims was 
Mr. Boyd, an Englishman. 

Lord Palmerston had no objection to the production of the 
correspondence. He stated that the law officers of the crown 
had been consulted as to the legality of prosecuting the Spanish 
general Moreno for the murder of Mr. Boyd. He had little 
doubt as to their opinions; for Boyd was put to death according 
to the law of Spain, and the law of nations; having knowingly 
gone with the band of ‘Torrijos to excite an insurrection on the 
Spanish territory. 

{It is said that the Irish coercion bill, about to be re-enacted, 
will be divested of the military tribunal, and the other peculiar- 
ly obnoxious clases, : 

Admiral Napier has arrived in England, in the Braganza fri- 
gate, which he captured from Don Miguel. The admiral took 
jodgings at Portsmouth, ina hotel directly opposite the resi- 
dence of Don Carlos. 

SPAIN. 

There had been several recent battles between the Carlist 
forces under Zumatlacarreguy and those of the queen, in which 
the former had been victorious, In one of these the killed and 
wound<d amounted to 1,200. 

a Meee 
POLITICAL HISTORY. 
From the Newport, (R. I.) Herald, of July 31. 

We copy the following from the R. I. Republican of the 9th, 
which credits it to “*The Washington North Americen.”’ As it 
has now been published more than three weeks without con- 
tradiction, or correction from D. J. Pearce, we must consider 

j s abiding by it. 
pone Ty the Washington North American. ] 

Tae Hartrord Convention. In the course of a very spirit- 


, 


ed debate, which took place in the house of representatives on 
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Monday last, between the two members from Rhode Island 

a distress memorial from that state, and in which Mr. oe Da 
highly distinguished himself, and confessedly and decidedly “4 
the better of his formidable antagonist, Mr. Burges took the 
opportunity to defend the Hartford convention, and gave Mr 
Pearce occasion to state some facts in relation to that illus. 
trious assembly, not heretofore generally known. He said 
“Timothy Pickering had informed Mr. Lowell, of Massachy- 
setts, that the convention did not intend any half way Ineasures 
—that it was their determination not to stop short of a Separa- 
tion of the union,’? and that the occurrence of peace and the 
victory at New Orleans, alone prevented their design from be- 
ing carried into execution. ‘The messenger or ambassador who 
was charged with carrying the ultimatum of the convention to 
Mr. Madison, was stopped on his way to Washington, by the 
news of those fortunate events. The ultimatum of the mes- 
senger was believed to be, that Mr. Madison should resign, and 
that an end, on any terms, should be put to the war. This in- 
formation from Mr. Pickering, to Mr. Lowell, as to the designs 
of the Hartford convention, was given by the latter to Mr. Pot- 
ter, of Rhode Island, and communicated by him to Mr. Pearce. 
Mr. Lowell is a distinguished citizen of Massachusetts, whose 
word will not be doubted in that state, or by any one elsewhere 

acquainted with his character. Mr. Potter is the gentleman 
who was recently elected to the senate of the United States, by 
the legislature of Rhode Island, and was refused his seat by the 
senate, on the ground, that Mr. Robbins was entitled to it by 
the election of a previous legislature. Mr. Pearce also stated, 
that during the last war, a patriotic citizen of Newport, had 
fitted out {a privateer to cruise against the enemy, and so high 
did the traitorous feelings of that period prevail among the po- 
litical associates of his colleague, Mr. Burges, that the owners 
had to have a guard always attached to the vessel, while in 
that port, to keep them from destroying it, which they threaten- 
ed and were preparing to do. This last blow, so vigorously 
driven home by Mr. Pearce, into the tender parts of his co}- 
league, is the most effectual of the many hard hits which the 
pugnacity of the Thersites of the house of representatives, has 
drawn upon himself this session, Pearce gave itto him most 
scientifically between the scales, and the giant and veteran gla- 
diator of parliamentary fisticuffing, was completely shut up and 
floored. 

[Then follows some severe remarks of the editor which, 
though, perhaps well applied to the present state of politics in 
Rhode Island, has nothing to do with the record that we desire 
to make. [Ep. Ree.) 


[Letter from the hon. Harrison Gray Otis,to Benjamin Hazard, 
esq. of Newport.] 
Boston, July 22, 1834, 

Dear str: Many years since, I wrote and published a series 
of letters, in a pamphlet form, in vindication of the views and 
proceedings of the Hartford convention. The statement of 
facts in those letters being entirely matter of record, and the in- 
ferences from those facts being*plain and inevitable, I may, 
without claiming any peculiar merit, venture to assert that this 
vindication was tViumphant and unanswerable: and no attempt 
to reply to it has ever been made, to my knowledge. It appears 
also from this statement, that every man in the community has 
the means of knowing all that was intended or done by that 
convention, as amply as the members themselves. For their 
Original appointment and authority were conferred by legisla- 
tive bodies, with open doors; and this authority like that of 
other committees, was limited to the power of doing nothing 
but of making areport. ‘Their report was made and published 
forthwith—and soon afterwards their private journal was de- 
posited in the archives of the state of Massachusetts, and also 
published. On the occasion of a judicial trial in Connecticut, 
Roger Sherman, a member of the convention: a gentleman of 
conspicuous rectitude of character as well as talent, was ex- 
amined on oath in reference to those proceedings, and negatived 
conclusively the current slanders of the day, in reference to the 
covert and anti-federal designs imputed to the convention; and 
lately Mr. Dwight, the secretary of that assembly, has published 
an elaborate volume, exhibiting with great industry and ability 
the rise, progress, aim and end of the convention. It was not 
to bé expected that these irrefragable proofs,’nor that Moses and 
the prophets, should they rise from the dead, would put to 
shame or silence the great affiliated corps of calumniators who 
are spread over the whole country—and who are very faithfully 
represented in congress. These creatures, like the grubworm, 
rise annually from the earth, and when they seem to disappear 
or to be exterminated one year, the next finds them ‘‘at their 
dirty work again.’? Nor was it to be expected that many of the 
aspirants for popular favor of the old federal party even of that 
number who promoted, encouraged and cheered the conven- 
tion, but were not among its members—should like your Mr. 
Burges, volunteer in defending the character of the dead lion. 
Itis an inconvenient and dangerous sort of magnanimity, and 
not so good a part of valor as ‘‘discretion.”> However, having 
done my duty, to my entire satisfaction, I have for a long time 
felt that it would imply a want of self respect in me, to betray 
a solicitude, or write a line, or say a word in contradiction of 
the inexhaustible new versions of old absurdities, which are so 
often belched out by some of the kitchen, grogshop and con- 
gress orators. With this impression, nothing but my respect 
for you, would have induced me to notice the publication you 
sent to me, from the Washington North American, reprinted in 
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The extravagant folly—in- 
and absurb anachronisms which —— “ 
that i 


ee bar Pearce did say whatis imputed to him, he mnst in- 
deed, in the language of his encomiast, have ‘distinguished 


one of the Rhode Island papers. 


: falsehood, 
trinsic so far transcend ail other nonsense of the sort, 


pnimself.”” [ sent it to Mr. Lowell, and you have his answer. If 
jt does not come under the class of posers, I know not what will, 
unless it be what here follows. r. Pearce is made to say, (1 
hope not truly), that “the occurrence of peace, and the victory 
of New Orleans, alone prevented their design—(to separate the 
ynion), from being carried into execution”—Memo: The con- 
yention was dissolved long before the news of peace was re- 
ceived in this country, and before the victory at New Orleans 
pad been achieved. Again—‘‘The messenger or ambassador 
who was charged with carrying the ultimatum of the convention 
to Mr. Madison, was stoped on his way to Washington by the 
news of those fortunate events’?—Memo: No communication 
from the convention to congress was ever made or proposed. 
No messenger of any description was ever deputed by that body 
to Mr. Madison, nor to congress, Individuals were sent by the 
several state legislatures represented in convention, with the 

rinted report in their hands, and with public instructions to 
apply to congress for permission to defend the country with their 
own militia, at the expense of the United States. But their 
commission was in great part superseded by an act of congress 
then lately passed, providing the actual measure which the con- 
vention recommended; and which, had it passed in season, would 
have taken away the principal motive and object for instituting 
the convention. In fact while the convention were debating 
and deciding upon the ways and means of defending New Eng- 
land, which it would be proper to request congress to provide: 
congress was debating, and finally decided to grant substantial- 
ly those very ways and means. So that in truth there was 
upon the great object proposed by the convention, no difference 
in substance between that body and congress. Congress had be- 
come satisfied that the New England states,in their contro- 
versy respecting the militia and the system of defence appro- 
priate to their eondition, had the right side of the question, 
and YIELDED THE POINT. All this has been often said, and 
cannot be contradicted. But cui bono! The draining of a quag- 
mire does not silence the frogs, but merely drives them to some 
other fouler puddle. Iam, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. G. OTIS. 

Hon. Mr. Hazard. 

Communication from hon. John Lowell, to the editor of the He- 
rald of the Times. 
Roxbury, July 21, 1834. 

Mr. Eptror: The Washington North American gives an ex- 
tract from a speech of the hon. Mr. Pearce, of Rhode Island, 
delivered in congress on the presentation of some memorial 
from Rhode Island, in which the hon, member is stated to have 
made (in reference to the Hartford convention) the following 
statement: “that Timothy Pickering had informed Mr. Lowell, 
of Massachusetts, that the convention did not intend half-way 
measures—that it was their determination not to stop short of 
a separation of the union; and that the occurrence of peace and 
the victory at New Orleans, alone prevented their designs from 
being carried into execution.’? Mr. Pearce is further reported 
to have said-—*This information from Mr. Pickering to Mr. 
Lowell, as to the design of the Hartford convention, was given 
by the latter to Mr. Potter, of Rhode Island, and communieat- 
ed by him to Mr. Pearce.”’ 

The statement is almost too absurd to require notice. That 
col. Pickering, then at Washington, wholly ignorant of the in- 
tention or doings of the Hartford convention, should write to 
me, in Boston, intimately acquainted with most of the Massa- 
chusetts members, to inform me what their designs were, is 
rather incredible. ‘lhe Fact is, that no such letter was ever 
written, or information given in any other way, by col. Picker- 
ing to me, as to the intention or designs of the Hartford conven- 
tion. As to my communicating to Mr. Potter, what never ezx- 
isted, 1 can add, that I never had the honor of a personal aec- 
quaintance with Mr. Potter, nor was Lever in his company to 
my knowledge; nor did I ever write to him on any subject so 
far as [ can recollect; und, as an honorable man, I bave no 
doubt that Mr. Potter will confirm this statement. Since I am 
obliged, by a sense of propriety, to deny the facts attempted to 
be supported by my testimony, I think it my duty to add, that! 
was invited, and did attend a meeting of the Massachusetts de- 
legates to the Hartford convention, which took place at col. 
Thorndike’s, the evening before their departure tor Hartford. 
The whole subject was then and there fully and confidentially 
discussed, and [ can aver, that there was a unanimous agree- 
ment cn the part of those delegates, that, at the ensuing con- 
vention, as little should be done as possible. and no more than 
should be deemed absolutely essential to the allaying of the 
public excitement, that neither forcible opposition to the exist- 
ing government of the United States, nor a separation of the 
New England states, were ever proposed, or ever mentioned. 

JOHN LOWELL, 


=D Mteere— 
ANSWER OF MR. MADISON 
To an invitation to attend a public dinner that was given to 
Mr. Patton, M. C. in Orange county, Va. 
Montpelier, 9th July, 1834. 
[ have received, friends and fellow citizens, your letter invit- 
ing me, in behalf ofa portion of the republican citizens of this 





district, to a public dinner, to be given to John M. Patton, its 
representative in the congress of the United States. 

Gratified as [ should be in meeting so many of my neighbors 
and friends, among them the able and highly respected repre- 
sentative of the district, the opportunity is rendered of no avail 
to me by a continuance, and of late increase of the causes 
which have long confined me to my home, and at this time, 
confine me for the most part to a sick chamber. 

The favorable views which my friends have taken of my pub- 
lic and private life, justly demand my grateful and affectionate 
acknowledgments. Such a testimony from those whom I know 
to be sincere, and to whom I am best known, is very precious 
tome. If it gives me acredit far beyond my claims, which I 
am very conscious that it does, [ cannot be insensible to the 
partiality which commits the error. 

Though withdrawn from the theatre of public affairs, and 
from the excitements incident to them, [ may be permitted to 
say to my friends, that [ join them most cordially in their devo- 
tion to the great and fundamental principles of republicanism 
to which Virginia has been constant; and that I am not less 
persuaded than they are, of the dependence of our prosperity 
on those principles; and of the intimate connexion of both with 
the preservation of the union in its integrity, and of the consti- 
tution in its purity. The value of the union will be most felt 
by those who look with more forecast into the consequences of 
disunion. Nor will the constitution, with its wise provision for 
its own improvement under the lights of experience, be under- 
valued by any who compare the distracted and ominous condi- 
tion from which it rescued the country, with the security and 
prosperity so long enjoyed under it, and with the bright pros- 
pects which it has opened on the civilized world. Itis a proud 
reflection, proud for the people of the United States—proud fer 
the cause of liberty—that history furnishes no example of a go- 
vernment providing like blessings, in an equal degree, and for 
the same period, as the modification of political power in the 
compound government of the United States, of which the vital 
principle pervading the whole and all its parts, is the elective 
and responsible principle of republicanism. May not then esto 
perpetua, express the hope as well as the prayer of every citizen 
who loves liberty and loves his country. 

I pray the committee, in communicating my thanks to the 
meeting, for the kind invitation conveyed to me, to accept for 
themselves my cordial respects and best wishes. 

JAMES MADISON, 
1 BD Ot 
ANSWER OF JOHN C. CALHOUN, 

To an invitation to attend the whig celebration of the 4ti 
July, at Charlottesville, Va. 

Washington, 15th June, 1834. 

GENTLEMEN: I have been honored by your note of the 9th in- 
stant, inviting me,in the name of a number of the citizens of 
Albemarle, who are opposed to execntive usurpation and mis- 
rule, to partake of a public dinner at Charlottesville, on the ap- 
proaching anniversary of independence, and I regret to say, that 
my engagements will not permit me to accept your invitation. 

I cordially agree with you in the opinion you have expressed 
of the acts of the federal executive, to which you have referred, 
and have, in the discharge of my official duties, during the ses- 
sion, cheerfully united with all entertaining the same opinion 
to resist those acts to the best of my abilities, however differing 
on Other subjects. Had [ acted otherwise, | would have been 
unfaithful to my oath to support the constitution, and the prin- 
ciples of the party with which it is my pride to act, and whose 
motto is Opposition to usurpation in whatever form and from 
whatever quarter. So long as the executive shall persist in its 
acts of usurpation, so long shall I feel bound by the high obli- 
gation of duty, to continue to pursue the same course, without 
regarding the diversities of opinion, be they small or great, be- 
tween myself and others, whom IL may find in opposition to the 
same acts. 

But while [ thus stand prepared to resist the encroachments 
of the executive, I must say that, in my opinion, every scheme 
of resistance limited to the acts of that department, without 
looking beyond, must, in the end, prove abortive. Unless I am 
greatly deceived, the true equilibrium of our political system is 
to be found in the great and primary division of power between 
the general and state governments. So long as this fundamen- 
tal distribution remains undisturbed, as established by the con- 
stitution, there is, in my opinion, but little danger of the de- 
partments of the government attempting to encroach on each 
other; or, if either should make the attempt, that it would be 
snecessful; but let this fundamental distribution be disturbed, 
and it will be found to be impossible to maintain the equilibrium 
of power between the departments. If these views be correct, 
usurpation, under our system, must commence by encroach- 
ments on the rights of the states, and can only take place through 
the agency of congress, which, by an express provision of the 
constitution, is vested, exelusively, with all the discretionary 
powers authorised under the instrument to be exereised by this 
government, or any of its departments, and through which pow- 
ers only is there the least danger of encroachment. But while 
usurpation can only originate in the encroachments of congress 
on the rights of the states, the necessary effect of such encroach- 
ment is to increase the relative power of the executive, and 
thereby to lead the way to encroachment of that department on 
the power of congress. I[ hold it, then, as a fundamental law 
of the system, that whatever power congress may take from the 
states will cnure not to its advantage, but to that of the execu- 
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tive. The reason is obvious. The patronage, and, consequent- 
ly, the influence of the government are vested in that depart- 
ment, and as the power and action of this government must in- 
crease justin proportion as it absorbs the rights of the states, in 
the same degree will the patronage and influence of the execu- 
live. [tis then that the encroachments ot Congress on the states 
augmeut the influence and power of the executive department, 
aud prepares the way, in turn, for its usurpations On the powers 
of congress, just as we now see it. What, ! would ask, has 
wepared the way for the usurpations of the present executive? 

hat has so erroneously increased its influence and power? 
What has created that countless bost of office holders and office 
expectants, which stand ready to sustain the executive in all its 
acts, Whether they be right or wrong? For the cause of all this, 
we must look to the acts of congress—to that system of legisla 
tien that drew into the vortex of this government the control 
over the entire industry and wealth of the country—that poured 
millions into its treasury beyond its legitimate wants, to be 
wasted in the most profuse aud extravagant manner on objects 
not authorised by the constitution. Lt is this which bas so dan- 
gerously increased the influence and power of the executive-— 
which has spread corruption and servility over the land—which 
has divided and distracted the country—which by creating an 
immense surplus revenue, beyond the most profuse expendi 
ture, has tempted the exeeutive to seize on the public treasure, 
and which finally sustains him in the present open and flagrant 
breach of the laws and constitution. It is thus that the usurpa- 
tion of congress on the states has led the way to that of the exe- 
cutive on congress; and that not by any accidental operation, 
but by necessary consequence through a fixed law of the sys- 
tem. We are thus taught the important lesson, that the legis- 
lative department, in encroaching on the rights of the states 
must, in the end, be absorbed by the executive, and that the 
first and indispensable step towards arresting the usurpations of 
that department on its rights, is to abandon its usurpations on 
the rights of the states—abandon, in the present instance, that 
supremacy Which it has assumed over the states, and all those 
powers, the exercise of which has led to the present disastrous 
state of things. ‘Till this is done, no effectual and permanent 
resistance can be made to executive usurpations. Should we 
ever succeed in arresting the present acts of usurpation, and in 
expelling from power those who are their authors, the victory 
would be but temporary, unless the rights of the states should 
be restored. 

We may rest assured that it is only on the elevation and com- 
manding position of state rights, that the contest against execu 
tive usurpation can be permanently and successfully maintain- 
ed. Itis the chosen spot on which the patriotic must take their 
stand, in defence of the institutions and the liberty of the coun- 
try. Itis the consecrated ground, on which your ancient and 
renowned commonwealth successfully contended againat usur- 
pation in the great contest of °98, and on which she must now 
again contend in the same sacred cause, if she secks to emulate 
her former glory and success. On any other, defeat and disas 
ter will be inevitable. I take the liberty, in conclusion, to offer 
you the following sentiment: 

‘State rights and state remedies: the only effectual barrier 
against usurpation: let them be prostrated, and in the place of 
an elective chief magistrate, we shall speedily have a military 
despot.”?> With great respect, lL am, &c. 

J. C. CALHOUN, 

T. W. Gilmer, esq. and others, committee. 

OE Meee 
FOURTH CONGRESS—SECOND SESSION. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES DECEMBER 15, 1796. 

The house, aceording to the order of the day, again resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole honse on the address to the 
president of the United States, (GeorGe Wasuineton}] in an- 
swer to his speech to both houses of congress; and, after some 
time spent therein Mr. Speaker resumed the chair, and report. 
ed thatthe committee had, according to order, again had the 
said address under consideration, and made several amend- 
ments thereto, which he delivered at the clerk’s table, where 
the same were severally twice read and agreed to. 

A motion was then made and seconded, to amend the said 
address, by striking out in the last paragraph thereof, the fol- 
lowing clause, to wit: 


“For our country’s sake, for the sake of republican liberty, it 


is Our earnest wish that your example may be the guide of 


your successors; and thus, after being the ornament and safe- 
guard of the present age, become the patrimony of our desend- 
ants??? 

And on the question thereupon, it passed in the negative, yeas 
24, nays 54. 

The yeas and nays being demanded by one fifth ef the mem- 
bers present, those who voted in the affirmative. are, 

Theodorus Baily, David Bard, Thos. Blount, Gabriel Christie, 
Christopher Greenup, John Heath, James Holland, Andrew 
Jackson, George Jackson, Edward Living-ton, Matthew Locke, 
William Lyman, John Clopton, Isaac Coles, Albert Gallatin, 
William B. Giles, Samuel Maclay, Nathaniel Macon, Andrew 


Moore, Josiah Parker, John Patten, John Swanwick, Joseph B. 
Varnum and Abraham Venable—24. 


Those who voted in the negative, are, 

Fisher Ames, Abraham Baldwin, Theophilus Bradbury, Na- 
than Bryan, Thomas Claiborne, Joshua Coit, William Craik, 
James Davenport, Henry Dearborn, George Dent, George Ege, 
Abiel Fuster, Dwight Foster, Jesse Franklin, Nathaniel Free- 
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man, junior, Ezekiel Gilbert, James Gillespie, Nicholas Gi). 


man, Heury Glen, Chauncey Goodrich, Andrew Gregg, Roge 
Giiswold, William B. Grove, Robert Goodtoe Harper, Thom, ‘ 
Hartley, Jonathan N. Havens, ‘Thomas Henderson, Willian 
Hindman, Aaron Kitchell, Samael Lyman, James Madison 
Francis Malbone, F. A. Muhlenberg, John Nicholas, John Paze 
John Reed, John Richards, Samuel Sewall, John 8. Sherburye? 
Samuel Silgreaves, Nathaniel Smith, Israel Smith, lsaae Smith 
Witham Smith, Richard Sprigg, junior, William Strudw ick’ 
Zephaniah Swit, Geo. Thacker, Richard Thos. Mark Thomp- 
son, Joon E. Van Allen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Peleg Waids- 
worth and Jobn Williams, 54.* 

And then the main question being taken, that the house do 
agree to the said address, amended to read as followeth: 

Sir: The house of representatives have attended to your com. 
muuication respecting the state of our country, with all the 
sensibility that the contemplation of the subject and a sense of 
duty can inspire. 

We are gratified by the information that measures calculated 
to ensure a continuance of the friendship of the Indians, and 
to maintain the tranquillity of the western frontier have been 
adopted; and we indulge the hope that these, by impressing the 
Indian tribes with more correct conceptions of the justice ag 
well as the power of the United States, will be attended with 
success. 

While we notice with satisfaction, the steps that you have 
taken, in pursuance of the late treaties with several foreign na- 
tions, the liberation of our citizens Who were prisoners at A}- 
giers, is a subject of peculiar felicitation, We shall cheerfully 
co-operate in any further measures that shall appear, on consi. 
deration, to be requisite. 

We have ever concurred with you in the most sincere and 
uniform disposition to preserve our neutral relations inviolate, 
and it is, of course, with anixiety and deep regret we hear that 
any interruption of our harmony with the French republic has 
occurred. For we feel with you and with our constituents, the 
cordial and unabated wish to maintain a perfectly friendly un- 
derstanding with that nation. Your endeavors to fulfil that 
wish, and by all honorable means to preserve peace, and to 
restore that harmony and affection which have heretofore so 
happily subsisted between the French repubiie and the United 
States, cannot fail, therefore, to interest our attention. And 
while we participate in the full reliance you have expressed on 
the patriotism, self respect, and fortitude, of our countrymen, 
we cherish the pleasing hope that a mutual spirit of justice and 
moderation will ensure the suceess of your perseverance. 

The various subjects of your communication will respectively 
mect with the attention that is due to their importance. 

When we advert to the internal situation of the United States, 
we deemed it equally natural and becoming to compare the 
present period with that immediately antecedent to the opera- 
tion of the government, and to contrast it with the calamities 
in which the state of war still involves several of the European 
nations, as the reflections deduced from both tend to justify as 
wellas to excite a warm admiration of our free constitution, 
and to exalt our minds to a more fervent and grateful sense of 
piety towards Almighty God, for the beneficence of his Provi- 
dence by which its administration has been hitherto so remark- 
ably distinguished. 

And while we entertaina grateful conviction, that your wise, 
firm and patriotic administration has been signally conducive 
to the success of the present form of government, we cannot 
forbear to express the deep sensation of regret, with which we 
contemplate your intended retirement from office. 

As no other suitable occasion may occur, we cannot suffer 
the present to pass, without attempting to disclose some of the 
emotions which it cannot fail to awaken. 

The gratitude and admiration of your conntrymen are still 
drawn to the recollection of those resplendent virtues and talents 
which were so eminently instrumental to the achievement of 
the revolution, and of which that glorious event will ever be 
the memorial. Your obedience to the voice of duty and your 
country, When you quitted, reluctantly, a second time, the re- 
treat you had chosen, and firataccepted the presidency, afforded 
a new proof of the devotedness of your zeal in its service, and 
an earnest of the patriotism and success which have charac- 
terised your administration. As the grateful confidence of the 
citizens in the virtues of their chief magistrate, has essentially 
contributed to that success, we persuade ourselves that the 
millions whom we represent, participate with us in the anxious 
solicitude of the present occasion. 

Yet, we cannot be unimindful, that yonr moderation and mag- 
nanimity, twice displayed, by retiring from your exalted sta- 
tions, afford examples no less rare and instructive to mankipd, 
than valuable to a republic. 

Although we are sensible that this event, of itself, completes 
the lustre of a character already conspicuously unrivalled by 
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*Of the 24 yeas there are still living Andrew Jackson, Edward 
Livingston, Albert Gallatin, Nathaniel Macon, and perhaps, oné 
or two others. 

Of the 54 nays there are still living James Madison, and, we 
think, two or three others, which are not named because the 
fact is not clear to us. 

But most of those in the negative lived long enongh to 
many of those in the affirmative, point to the administration © 


WasHiIncton as the guide of his successors, which they had 
voted that might not be. 
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the coincidence of virtue, tale's, success and public estima- 
tion; yet we conceive we owe it Lo you, sir, and still more ein- 
phatically to ourselves and our nation, (of the language of whose 
hearts we presume to think ourselves, at this moment the faith 
{yl interpreters), lo express the sentiments with which it is con- 
templated. i ; ; j 

The spectacte ofa free and enlightened nation offering, by its 
representatives, the tribute of unteigned approbation to its first 
citizen, however novel and interesting it may be, derives all 
its lustre, (a lustre which accident or enthusiasm could not 
bestow, and which adulation would tarni-h), from the trans- 
cendant merit of Which itis the voluntary Lesimony. 

May you long enjoy that liberty which is so dear to yon, and 
to which your name will ever be so dear. May your own 
virtues and a nation’s prayers obtain the happiest sunshine for 
the decline of your days, and the choicest of future blessings. 
For our country’s sake; for the sake of republican liberty, it is 
our earnest wish that your example may be the guide of your 
successors; and thus alter being the ornament aud safeguard of 
the present age, become the patrimony of our descendants. 

It was resolved in the affirmative, yeas 67, nays 12. 

The yeas and vays being demaned by one filth of the mem- 
bers present, those who voted in the affirmative, are, 

Fisher Ames, Theodorus Bailey, Abraham Baldwin, David 
Bard, Theophilus Bradbury, Nathan Bryan, Gabriel Christie, 
Thomas Claiborne, John Clopton, Joshua Coit, Wim. Cooper, 
Wim. Craik, James Davenport, Henry Dearborn, George Dent, 
George Ege, Abiel Foster, Dwight Foster, Jesse Franklin, Na- 
thaniel Freemen, je. Albert Gallatin, Ezekiel Gilbert, James 
Gillespie, Nicholas Gilman, Henry Glen, Chauneey Goodrich, 
Andrew Gregg, William B. Grove, Robert Goodloe Harper, 
Carter B. Harrison, Thomas Hartley, Jonathan N. Havens, John 
Heath, Thomas Henderson, William Hindman, George Jackson, 
Aaron Kitchell, Samuel Lyman, James Madison, Francis Mal- 
bone, Andrew Moore, Frederick A. Muhlenberg, John Nicholas, 
John Page, Josiah Parker, John Patten, John Reed, John Ri- 
chards, Samuel Sewall John S. Sherburne, Samuel Sitgreaves, 
Nathaniel Smith, Isreal Smith, Isaac Smith, William Smith, 
Richard Sprigg, jr. William Strudwick, John Swanwick, Zep- 
haniah Swift, George Thatcher, Mark Thompson, John G. Van 
Allen, Philip Van Cortlandt, Joseph B. Varnum, Peleg Wads- 
worth and Jobn Williams—67. 

Those who voted in negative are, 

‘Thomas Blount, Isaac Coles, William B. Giles, Christopher 
Greenup, James Holland Andrew Jackson, Edward Livingston, 
Matthew Locke, William Lyman, Samuel Maclay, Nathaniel 
Macon and Abrabam Venable—12.* 





To shew the spirit of the times, as manifested by a certain 
party in the United States, we add the following extract from 
the Philadelphia “.4urora,”’ then the leading paper of the party 
alluded to— 

From the Aurora of March 4, 1797. 

‘*Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation,’?? was the pious ejaculation of a man 
who beheld a flood of happiness rushing on mankind. If ever 
there was a time that would license the reiteration of the ex- 
clamation, the time is now arrived, for the man, who is the 
source of all the misfortunes to our country, is this day reduced 
to a level with his fellow citizens, and is no longer possessed of 
power to multiply evils on the United States. If there ever was 
a period for rejoicing, this isthe moment. Every heart, in uni- 
son with the peace and happiness of the people, ought to beat 
high with exultation, that the name of Washington from this 
day ceases to give currency to political iniquity, and to legalize 
corruption—a new era that promises much to the people; for 
public measures must now stand on their own merit; and ne- 
farious projects can no longer be supported by a name. When 
a retrospect is taken of the Washington administration for eight 
years, itis a subject of the greatest astonishment, that a single 
individual could have cankered the principles of republicanism 
in an enlightened people, and should have carried his designs 
against public liberty so far, as to put in jeopardy its very ex- 
istence. Such, however, are the facts; and with them staring 
us in the face, this day ought to be a day of jubilee in the Unit- 
ed States.”? 


0G-The preceding is running a round in the newspapers of the 


day, and its authorship charged on col. Wm. Duane, father of 


the late secretary of the treasury, who has revived, or is about 
to revive the ‘Aurora,’ and has come out warmly in the sup- 
port of president Jackson. This must be incorrect; for Benjamin 
Franklin Bache, (a graud son of Dr. Franklin), was then editor 
and publisher of the Aurora, and remained so until the autumn 
of 1798, when he died of the yellow fever—as is fresh in our 
recollection, from particular circumstances. Mr. Bache was 
an able writer, and accustomed to indulge himself in free re- 
marks on the conduct and character of Wasuinoton, chiefly, 
perhaps, on account of the neutral position that he assumed on 
the breaking out of the French revolution, and the treaty made 
with England, by Mr. Jay. 
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While preparing this note, we have observed in the “Steu- 
benville Herald,” edited and pablished by our old and valued 
friend judge Wilson, that our recollections are correct. Mr. W. 
says, in the “Herald” of the 30th ult— 

“The Aurora was edited at that time, and until the month of 
September, 1798, by Benjamin Franklin Bache, at which time 
Mr. Bache died of the yellow fever. The publication of the 
Aurora was then suspended for about two months, and re-com- 
menced in November under the editorial management of col. 
Duane. Col. D. had been employed in the same office for some 
months previous to the decease of Mr. Bache, as a sub-editor, 
Sc. but not during any part of the year 1796¢ nor we believe °97. 
This charge against col. Duane, is, therefore, to our certain 
knowledge, altogether without foundation. We do not recol- 
lect thatthe Aurora contained, whilst under the management 
of col. Duane, avy injurious strictures upon general Washing- 
ton or any of the measures of his administration. We think it 
did not.”? 

These are things with which Mr. Wilson has a right to be 
fully acquainted, having been long emploved in the office of the 
old **Aurora,”? aud, for a considerable time, its editor. 


ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Adjutant general’s office, Washington, July 9th, 1834. 
ORDER, NO. 49. 
1. Promotions and appointments in the army, by the presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice and consent 
ofthe senate, since the publication of the official Register for 
1834, 





I—PROMOTIONS. 
Regiment of dragoons. 
Brevet 2d lieut. William Eustis, to be 2d lieut. 17th March, 
1834, vice Bradford, deceased, (brevet Ist July, 1830), 
Brevet 2d lieut. George W. McClure, to be 2d lieut. 31st May, 
1834, vice Clyman, resigned, (brevet Ist July, 1830). 
First regiment of artillery. 
Ist lieut. Joshua Howard, to be captain, 6th March, 1834, vice 
Patrick, deceased. 
2d lieut. Ebenezer S. Sibley, to be Ist lieut. 6th March, 1834, 
vice Howard, promoted. 
2d heut. William Maynadier, to be Ist lieut. 3lst May, 1834, 
vice Tyler, resigned. 
Brevet 2d lieut. David B. Harris, to be 2d tient. 6th March, 
1834, vice Sibley, promoted, (brevet lat July, 1833). 
Brevet 2d lieut. Erastus A. Capron, to be 2d lieut. 31st May, 
1834, vice Maynadier, promoted, (brevet ist July, 1833). 
Second regiment of artillery. 
2d lieut. John B. Grayson, to be Ist lieut. 30th April, 1834, 
vice Fowler, deceased. 
Brevet 2d lieut. Ward B. Burnett, to be 2d lieut. Ist April, 
1834, vice Cocke, resigned, (brevet Ist July, 1832). 
Brevet 2d lieut. Theophilus F. J. Wilkinson, to be 2d lient. 
30th April, 1834, viee Grayson promoted, (brevet 1st July, 1832). 
Second regiment of infantry. 
Brevet 2d lieut. Elbridge G. Eastman, to be 2d lieut. 4th March, 
1833, vice Simonton, appointed Ist lieut. of the regiment of dra. 
goons, (brevet lst July, 1831). 
Third regiment of infantry. 
2d lieut. Edwin B. Babbitt, to be 1st lieut. 31st March, 1834, 
vice Archer, resigned. 
Brevet 2d lieut. William O. Kello, to be 2d lieut. 11th Janu- 
ary, 1834, vice Cobb, deceased, (brevet Ist July, 1832). 
Brevet 2d lieut. Henry Swartwout, to be 2d lieut. 3lst March, 
1834, vice Babbiti, promoted, (brevet Ist July, 1832). 
Fourth regiment of infantry. 
Brevet 2d lieut. Frederick Wilkinson, to be 2d lieut. 18th 
February, 1834, vice Ritner, deceased, (brevet Ist July, 1834), 
Brevet 2d lieut. William W. 8. Bliss, to be 2d lieut. 31st 
March, 1834, vice McKean, resigned, (brevet Ist July, 1833). 
Sirth regiment of infantry. 
Brevet 2d lieut. James 8. Williams, to be 2d lient. 3ist May, 
1834, vice Johnston, resigned, (brevet Ist July, 1831). 
Seventh regiment of infantry. 
Ist lieut. Francis Lee, to be captain, 3lst May, 1834, vice 
Bonneville, dropped. 
2d lieut. Gabriel J. Rains, to be Ist lieut. 28th January, 1834, 
vice Williams, appointed assistant topographical engineer 
2d lieut. Stephen W. Moore, to be Ist lieut. 3lst May, 1834, 
vice Lee, promoted. 
Brevet 2d lieut. Roger S. Dix, to be 2d lient. 28th January, 
1834, vice Rains, promoted, (brevet Ist July, 1832). 
Brevet 2d lieut. Richard C, Gatlin, to be 2d lient. 3lst May, 
1834, vice Moore, promoted, (brevet Ist July, 1832). 

2. Promotions by brevet. conferred for ten years’ service inone 
grade; or for faithful and meritorious service. 
Brigadier generals by brevet. 

Col. Duncan L. Clinch, 4th regiment of infantry, to take rank 
the 20th April, 1829. 

Col. Matthew Arbuckle, 7th regiment of infantry, to take rank 
16th March, 1830. 





*It will be seen that Albert Gallatin and others, who voted to 
Strike out the clause in the address which is quoted, voted for 


tThe extract, as first published, was dated March 4, 1796— 
this was a miatake, but hence Mr. Wilson’s italics. It appear- 


the address as it passed, though containing that clause—but | ed on the day of the inauguration of Washington’s successor, 


that Messrs. Jackson, Livingston and Macon, and others, per- 


and we well remember the fecling that it caused in Philadel- 





severed in their opposition. 
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Col. James House, Ist regiment of artillery, to take rank 8th 
May, 1832. 

Col. Roger Jones, adj. gen. to take rank 7th June, 1832. 

Brevet col. Abram. Eustis, 4th regiment artillery—30th June, 


Col. Nathan Towson, paymaster general—30th June, 1834. 
Colonels by brevet 
Col. Zach. Taylor, lst regiment of infantry, to take rank 20th 
April, 1829. 
Lieut. col. James B. Many, 7th regiment of infantry, to take 
rank Ist June, 1831. 


Lieutenant colonels by brevet. 
ane Henry Stanton, quarter master, to take rank 13th May, 
Maj. R. E. DeRussey, corps of engineers, for faithful service, 
and meritorious conduct—30th June, 1834. 
Brevet maj. Henry Whiting, lst regiment of artillery, for faith- 
ful and meritorious service—30ih June, 1834, 
Majors by brevet.* 
Maj. Trueman Cross, Q. M. and capt. 7th infy, 16th June, 1828. 
Capt. Thomas F. Hunt, 5th infantry, 3ist June, 1828. 
Capt. Waddy V. Cobbs, 2d infantry, 3ist March, 1829. 
Capt. Gustavus Loomis, Ist infantry, 7th April, 1829. 
Capt. Henry Wilson, 4th infantry, 20th April, 1829. 
Capt. Thomas F. Smith, Ist infantry, 251 April, 1829. 
Capt. Richard M. Sands, 4th infantry, 30th April, 1829. 
Capt. William Hoffman, 2d infantry, lst May, 1829. 
Maj. R. B. Mason, regiment of dragoons, 31st July, 1829. 
Capt. Joseph 8. Nelson, 3d infantry, 13th August, 1829. 
Capt. Fabius Whiting, Ist artillery, 10th September, 1829. 
Capt. Greenleaf Dearborn, 2d infantry, 30th September, 1829. 
Capt. Felix Ansart, 3d artillery, 28th November, 1829. 
Capt. Thomas Staniford, 2d infantry, Ist March, 1830. 
Capt. Thomas C. Legate, 2d artillery, 13th May, 1830. 
Capt. John L. Smith, corps of engineers, 291 August, 1830. 
Capt. Joseph Plympton, oth infantry, Ist June, 1831. 
Capt. Wii. G. Belknap, 3d infantry, Ist February, 1832. 
Capt. Delafayette Wilcox, 5th infantry, lst April 1832, 
Capt. Levi Whiting, 4th artillery, 2lst May, 1832. 
Capt. Isaac Clark, 6th infantry, 27th August, 1832. 
Capt. Aueas Mackay, 3d artillery, 3lst December, 1832. 
Capt. Benjamin A. Boynton, 2d intantry, 8th July, 1833, 
Capt. Owen Ransom, 2d infantry, 25th January, 1833. 
Brevet maj. Wm. G. MeNeil, top. engineer, 27th Jan, 1833. 
Capt. William L. MeClintock, 3d artillery, llth August, 1833. 
Capt. John L. Garduer, 4th artillery, lst Noveinber, 1833. 
Capt. Henry Saunders, Ist artillery, 4th November, 1833. 
Capt. N. Baden, 2d artillery, Ist April, 1834, 
Capt. William W. Lear, 4th infantry, lst May, 1834. 
Capt. Nathaniel Clarke, 5th infantry, 29th June, 1834. 
Capt. George Blaney, corps of engineers, 30th June, 1834, 
Captains by brevet. 
Capt. Jacob Schmuck, 4th artillery, 25th July, 1824, 
Capt. Richard Bache, of ordinance, 15th June, 1827. 
Ist lieut. Thos. J. Leslie, of engineers, 3lst March, 1829. 
Capt. Seth Johnson, 2d infantry, lst May, 1829. 
Ist lieut. Henry 3. Mallory, 2d artillery, 3lst May, 1829. 
Capt. William M. Graham, 4th infantry, llth August, 1829, 
Ist lieut. William Wells, 2d artillery, 28th Augast 1829. 
Brevet capt. Jas. D. Graham, ass. top. engineer, 8th Sept. 1829. 
Ist lieut. John R. Vinton, 3d artillery, 30th September, 1829. 
Ist lieut. Richard B. Lee, 3d artillery, 3lst October, 1829, 
Capt. John Clitz, 2d infantry, 3ist December, 1829. 
Capt. 8. Shannon, Ist infantry, 23d February, 1830. 
Capt. John Symington, of ordinance, 17th May, 1830. 
Capt. J. M. Washington, 4th artillery, 23d May, 1830. 
Capt. Andrew Talcott, corps of engineers, lst October, 1830, 
Capt. H. H. Loring, 3d infantry, 17th October, 1830. 
Capt. E. K. Barnum, 2d infantry, 3ist December, 1830, 
Ist lieut. Samuel Cooper, 4th artillery, 6th July, 1831. 
Ist lieut. Harvey Brown, 4th artillery, 23d August, 1831. 
Ist lieut. Samuel Ringgold, 3d artillery, 8th May, 1832. 
Ist lieut. Charles Ward, 4th artillery, 20th July, 1832, 
Ist lieut. John Bradley, 2d infantry, 2d October, 1832. 
Ist lieut. W. S. Newton, 3d artillery, 3lst December, 1832. 
Ist lieut. H. A. Thompson, 4th artillery, 3lst December, 1832. 
Capt. Giles Porter, Ist artillery, lst February, 1833, 
Ist lieut. A. W. Thornton, 4th infantry, 25th April, 1833. 
Capt. Joshua Howard, Ist artiliery, lst November, 1833. 
Ist lieut. David Van Ness, Ist artillery, 4th November, 1833, 
Ist lieut. Justin Dimick, Ist artillery, lst May, 1834. 
Ist lieut. C. A. Ogden, corps of engineers, 30th June, 1834. 
First lieutenants bu brevet. 
Ist lieut. Wm. C. DeHart, 2d artilic: ¥, lst July, 1830. 
Ist lieut. James A. Chambers, 2d artillery, lst July, 1830, 
Ist lieut. Julius A. deLaguel, 2d artillery, let July, 1831. 
1I—APPOINTMENTS. 
Staff. 
John 8S. Lytle, Ohio, to be paymaster, 27th February, 1834. 
Jno. B. Wells, Maryland, to be assistant surgeon, Ist Feb. 1834, 
Jno. M. Cuyler, Georgia,to be assistant surgeon, Ist April, 1834. 
Madison Mills, N. York, to be assistant surgeon, Ist April, 1834. 
Wm. Hammond, Md. to be aszistant surgeon, Ist June, 1834, 


*To take rank from the dates given. The abbreviations are 
made or words omitted, to save room—so with the captains, &c, 
Ep. Ree, 
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Topographical engineers. 

Brevet capt. Wiiliam G. McNeil, assistant topographical engi- 
neer, tO the topographical engineer, with the brevet rank of 
— to rank from the 28th January, 1834, vice Perrault, de- 
ceased. . 

Ist lieut. William G. Williams, late of the 7th regiment of in- 
fantry, to be assistant topographical engineer, with the brevet 
rank of captain, to rank from the 28th of January, 1834, vice 
MeNeil, promoted. 

Military academy. 

Robert W. Weir, New York, to be teacher of drawing at the 

military academy, 8th May, 1834. 
Regiment of dragoons. 

2d lieut. Isaac P. Simonton, of the 2d regiment of infantry, to 
to be Ist lieut. of dragoons, 4th March, 1833, vice Moore, of the 
7th infantry, declined. 

2d hieut. Albert M. Lea, of the 7th regiment of infantry, to be 
2d lieut. of dragoons, 4th March, 1833, vice Holmes, of the 7th 
infantry, declined. 


3. The following named cadets, constituting the Ist class of 
1834, having been adjudged by the academic staff at the June 
examination, competent to perform duty in the army, the presi- 
dent of the United States has attached them as supernumerary 
second lieutenants, by brevet, to regiments and corps respec- 
tively, as candidates for commissions therein.* 

Corps of engineers. 
1 Wm. Smith, New York. 2 John Sanders, Florida. 
Regiment of dragoons. 
21 Henry 8. Turner, Virginia. 
First regiment of artillery. 
Thos. A. Mortis, Indiana, 9 Join F. Lee, Virginia. 
Robert Allen, Maryland. 12 C. B. Chalmers, Dis. Col. 
Epaphras Kibby, Ohio. 16 L. A. B. Walbach, U. States. 
Second regiment of artillery. 
Harrison Loughborough, Ky. 11 Curran Pope, Kentucky. 
James Dunean, N. York. 13 John E, Henderson, Tenn, 
Wim. T. Stockton, Penn. 
Third regiment of artillery. 
10 Charles A. Fuller, Mass. 14 Morris 8. Miller, N. York. 
Fourth regiment of artillery. 
15 William G. Freeman, Virginia. 
First regiment of infantry. 
35 William H. Price, Pennsylvania. 
Second regiment of infantry. 
30 Richard 8. Smith, Pennsylvania. 
Third regiment of infantry. 
17 James F. Cooper, Penn. 23 Thomas O. Barnwell, 8. C. 
19 George P. Field, N. York. 26 Joseph L. Coburn, Vermont. 
20 Cary H. Fry, Kentucky. 28 Philip N. Barbour, Ky. 
Fourth regiment of infantry. 
31 Eustace Robinson, Virginia. 34 Johu Graham, New York. 
Fifth regiment of infantry. 
25 Goode Bryan, Georgia. 
Sixth regiment of infantry. 
32 William 8. Ketchum, United States. 
Seventh regiment of infantry. 
18 Gabriel R. Paul, Missouri. 29 Arnold Harris, New York. 
22 Seneca G. Simmons, Vt. 33 Forbes Britton, Virginia. 
24 Henry MeKavett, N.Y. 36 Aiex. Montgomery, Penn. 
27 James G. Reed, Penn. 
IKI— CASUALTIES. 
Resignations. 

First lieutenants—Daniel Tyler, Ist artillery, 3lst May, 1834; 
John Archer, 3d infantry, 3lst March, 1834. 

Second lieutenunts—James Clyman, dragoon, 3ist May, 1834; 
Thomas J. McKean, 4th infantry, 31st March, 1834; Albert 8S. 
Johnston, 6th infantry, 3ist May, 1834; Henry Du Pont, (brevet) 
4th artillery, 15th June, 1834; Asher Philips, 17th January, 1834 
—paymaster; Lucius Abbott, 3lst March, 1834—assistant sur- 
geon; Richard Wayne, 31st January, 1834, do. do.; Charles W. 
Handy, 31st May, 1834, do. do.; C. R. Leslie, 15th April, 183¢— 
teacher of drawing military academy. 

Declined—\1st lieut. Stephen W. Moore, of the regiment of 
dragoons; 2d lieut. Theop. H. Holmes, of the regiment dragoons. 

Decths—Brevet maj. P. H. Perrault, topographical engineer; 
28th January, 1834; capt. Matthew A. Patrick, Ist artillery, 6th 
March, 1834; Ist tieut. Abram C. Fowler, 2d artillery, 30th April, 
1834; 2d lieut. William Bradford, dragoons, 17th March, 1834; 
2d lieut. Samuel K. Cobbs, 3d infantry, 11th Janeary, 1834; 2d 
lieut. Joseph Ritner, 4th infantry, 18th February, 1834. 

Dropped—Capt. B. L. E. Bonneville, 7th infantry, 3st May, 
1834. 

4. The officers promoted and appointed, will report according- 
ly, and join their proper stations and companies without delay; 
those on detached service, or acting under special orders and 
instructions, will report by letter to their respective colonels. 

5. The brevet second lieutenants will join their respective 
regiments, and report in person for duty, agreeably to regula- 
tions, by the 15th day of October; and immediately, by letter, to 
their respective colonels, who will assign them to companies. 
By order of ALEXANDER MACOMB, maj. gen. commander in chief: 

R. JONES, adj. gen. 
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*All these being cadets, and appointed brevet second lieuten- 
ants on the Ist July, 1834—it is not necessary to do more than 
give their names and states—the figures prefixed shewing the 
rank of each officer. 
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